shaving a population of five hundred. 


dred miles of this place! but 
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‘We copy the following appeal from one 
of our most laborious ministers by particu- 

© Texes, March 2, 1849. 

To the Students of the Theological Seminary, Prince- 

hom, New Jersey. 

Dear Youne Breturen—U nderstanding 
that there is socie 
ef your Seminary for inquiry in relation 
to migsionary fields and operations, I have 


thought that it might not be amis to make. 


ou a brief communication in reference to. 

exas, as a field for missionary enterprise ; 
and as other Seminaries in our may 
have. kindred societies, I have deemed it 
proper to address you through the medium 
of a. religious paper, which has a wide cir- 
culation; for I wish all whom it concerns 
to read, and seriously and prayerfully think 
upon what is here written, 

Having recently travelled extensively ag 
missionary, U the. direction of our 
Board, over the middle and western por- 
tions of this State, and having conversed 
freely with an active agent of the American 
Sunday School Union, who is well acquain- 

d with the localities and wants of Eastern 

"exas, I am free to say that I think it would 
be well for those pious and devoted young 
men, who expect shortly to enter upon the 
active duties of the sacred ministry, to think 
upon the claims, the strong claims of ‘Texas, 
before they shall have determined ypon their 
respective fields of labour. The population 
of this State is rapidly increasing, and cer- 
tainly, in a few years, it must be a rich and 
great and powerful State; and whilst other 
evangelical denominations have, greatly to 
their credit, done much to promote the mor- 
al, intellectual, and spiritual improvement 
of the people, I must say that we, as a de- 
nomination, have done very little indeed. 
Some how or other this State, ag well as 
Arkansas, has been strangely (may I not 
say shamefully ?) neglected by our commu- 
nion. As an evidence of fact, I will 
state that there are at this time = I mistake 
not) only ten ministers of our faith and or- 
der in all our bounds, and only one licen- 
tiate! And this, too, when ¢he call for 
Presbyterian preachers has been loud and 
urgent, and that for more than ten years. 
© shame! where is thy blush? Spirit of 
piety and Presbyterianism, whither art thou 
fled? At the present time I know person- 
ally wkere eight or ten zealous missionaries 
of the eross would be cordially received, and 
where they might be located to great advan- 
tage. Besides this, the agent referred to, who 
has a more extensive acquaintance with 
Texas than I have, has added to the list 
many other places which he deems very 
important to be occupied, and mark, just at 
this time. 

As, in the Providence of God, my lot 
is now cast (much to my satisfaction) in 
Galveston, one of the main gates of entrance 
into Texas, I feel, and cannot but feel, a 
deep and lively interest in the moral and 
spiritual improvement of this young and 
growing State. Standing here in this great 

teway into Texas, as upon an elevated 
point, I would beckon to you, whose bosoms 

ay—nay, trumpet tongued, 1 would sen 
the Macedonian through all your cham- 
bers and lecture rooms, Come over and help 
us. May God incline some of the. best o 
you to come. 

Many persons here, stand ready to greet 
you at your coming, and bid you welcome, 
and receive you with open arms! I would 
advise those who feel inclined to labour in 
middle and western Texas, tp come direct 
to Galveston or Port Lavaca, as their best 
radiating points where they may obtain all 
needed information to aid them in their mis- 
sionary operations. ‘Those who think pro- 

er to come to Galveston, are now cordially 

nvited to come immediately, upon their 
arrival, to my house, that they may be 
free from charge whilst remaining in this 
city. It will give me pleasure, not only to 
extend to them the commanded hospitality 
of a Christian minister, but also to give them 
the benefits of all the information which [ 
have obtained during my recent missionary 
tour in western and middle Texas. Should 
any prefer to go to Port Lavaca, I feel at 
perfect liberty to.advise them, immediately 
upon their arrival at that place, to call upon 
the Rev. Stephen S. F. Cocke, of our com- 
munion—a brother who has a spacious 
house, and a large heart; and whom, I am 
sure, will rejoice to welcome any servant of 
Christ who is willing to labour zealously, 
in his region of country, and ‘endure hard- 
ness as a good soldier of Jesus Christ.” 

With regard to those who would prefer 
Eastern Texas, as their field of labour, I 
would advise them to direct their steps to- 
wards the following places: Ist. Clarksville, 
Red River county. ‘This town has a 
population of some six hundred souls.— 
There are many planters around who are 
wealthy and intelligent, and here much inte- 
rest is felt in all educational matters; be- 
sides in this region of country there are a 
goodly number of Presbyterians who have 
come in from the old States, who would 
give a liberal support to an acceptable 
preacher of our communion, particularly if 
he should preach at Paris some thirty miles 
distant. 

2d. Marshall, Harrison county. Here 
there are more slaves, and a larger amount 
of cotton raised than in any other county in 
the State. Marshall might be united with 
Henderson, Rusk county, which has a popu- 
lation of three hundred. Several Presby- 
terians are here also. | | 

8d. Rusk, Cherokee county, population 
about four hundred, rapidly increasing.— 
The votes in this county, as I have been in- 
formed, have increased within the last three 
‘years, from two hundred to one thousand. 
There is much intelligence here, and the 
town of Rusk might, as a preaching station, 
be united with Palestine, Anderson county, 
thirty miles distant. In this last place, fif- 
teen Presbyterians petitioned the Brazos 
‘Presbytery for a minister not we since. 

4th. Nacogdoches. ‘This is the largest 
and most important town in all Eastern 
Texas. The population may be at the 
present time, about eight hundred. The 
people, generally, are ver intelligent, but 
-very few are professors of religion. Here 
is a fine field for evangelical effort. Na- 
-eogdoches might be united with the town of 
San .Angustine, some thirty-five miles dis- 
tant, the largest town on the Red Lent 
. lar preacher of our communion would 
j wall received and might, here, do 
‘very much 

Sth, Buflalo, Henderson county. This 
is the chief town in what is called the forks 
‘of the Trinity country, There is no settled 


ion within two hun-' 
minister of our persuasion ave many 


formed in the bosom 


Presbyterians seattered over this whole re- 
gion of country, and who are anxious to 
have Presbyterian preaching. This is em- 
phatically a missionary Geld, and prospec- 
tively, is, perhaps, more important than any 
ot a other points that have been yet men- 


The whole field here is now “white to 
the harvest.” And are there no reapers 
who will thrust in the sickle! who will lead 
the way? Besides these places I might 
mention Springfield, Huntsville, and Mont- 
gomery, as important points in other regions 
of this State of ample territory ;—and I 
must not forget Washington, high up on the 
Brazos, a flourishing town, which lately 
was blessed with the labours of brother 
Limber, a faithful servant of Christ, but is 
now destitute, this devoted man of God 
having, within a few weeks past, been called 
home to receive his reward. But why should 
I mention any other place in Texas? Youth- 
ful servants of the living God! the whole 
land lies before you—the whole State pre- 
sents one vast and promising missionary 
field, which, I am bold to say, ought to 
have been occupied by your elder brethren 
a long time ago, especially by some who 
haye been hovering about cities and pleasant 
places unemployed, when they might have 
been labouring to some good purpose in 
destitute places, causing the desert to rejoice, 
and the wilderness to blossom as the rose. 
““Why abodest thou among the sheepfolds 
to hear the bleating of the flocks ?”’ said 
Deborah, reproving the children of Reuben, 
who kept themselves aloof in the day of 
battle. ‘Gilead also abode beyond Jordan, 
and why did Dan remain in ships? Asher, 
too, continued on the sea shore, and abode 
in his breaches.”” Alas! in every age there 
are some who are kept from doing their 
duty, by an inordinate love of ease and 
worldly advantage. This was Paul’s com- 
plaint, expressed in strong language, “ All 
men seek their own, and not the things 
which are Jesus Christ’s.’’ 

Semmvarians! may the Lord give you 
another spirit; and, whilst some of you, 
with your hearts warmed with the love of 
Christ shall go to the east, and some to the 
west, some to the north, and some to the 
south; may the Lord incline some of you 
to set your faces steadfastly towards Texas; 
may you come by pairs and by scores, into 
this land of promise. “Come to the help of 
the Lord—to the help of the Lord against 
the mighty.”’ Deborah said, “* My heart is 
towards the governors of Israel, that offered 
themselves willingly among the people ;’’ 
and so say I, with regard to those youthful 
soldiers of the cross, who are willing to 
come into this much neglected field, and 
here do battle for the Lord. Yes, my heart 
is towards those who are willing to come 
into our destitute places, and in our towns 
and yillages, in our groves and by-cabins, 
preach to the people the unsearchable riches 
of Christ. It is true, zeal is requisite, and 
self-denial is requisite, and much love to 
God and man; but, has not the Master 
himself set us an example? Besides, have 

you not been bought and paid for even with 
precious blood! and can you not say—will 
you not say, “ Lord, what wilt thou have 
me to do?”’ In coming to Texas, of course 
you must, at first, seek aid from our Board 
of Missions; but I hesitate not to say, that 
if your hearts are in the work, you will 
soon be able to do without such a nursing 
mother. I know of a certain small town in 
this State, where the people, being much 
pleased with a servant of God, (who had 
preached to them with much zeal and suc- 
cess) immediately started a subscription for 
his support, and with great ease obtained 
$600. And I have been informed, that in 
another place, the people, pleased with the 
character and preaching of another devoted 
man of God, promised and paid him $600 
for half his time ! 

The fact is, many of the people of Texas 
are hungering for the bread of life, and he 
who will set before them a well-spread table, 
need not do it at his own cost. But let it 
not be forgotten, that he who comes to this 
State, must be no drone, nor speculator in 
lands. He must be a “ man of God”’ in deed, 
a man of intelligence and zeal, a man like 
Barnabas, full of faith and the Holy Ghost, 
and, like Paul, “in labours more abundant.” 
Such a man may come without scrip or 
purse, and need fear nothing, for there are 
many here who have a respect for that 
blessed old book, which tells us that “the 
labourer is worthy of his hire,’’ and that 
“even so hath the Lord ordained that they 
that preach the gospel, shall live of the gos- 
pel.”” Come, then, dear young brethren! 


| come on the wings of love, come in the ex- 


ercise of faith and prayer; come prepared to 
do the work of an evangelist and make full 
proof of your ministry! Come in the spirit 
and you need fear nothing! I tell you 
plainly, we have no bed of roses here, but 
we have wide fields of usefulness. We 
have no California gold here, but we have 
many precious souls, which, as jewels, may 
he safely casketed for eternity! With 
Christian salutations, yours, in the best of 
bonds, DaniEL BAKER. 


- 
=_ 


For the Presbyterian. 
Temperance in Tennessee. 


The cause of temperance is looking up. 
Under the auspices of the Order of the 
« Sons of Temperance!”’ the cause is flour- 
ishing beyond our most sanguine expecta- 
tions. Divisions of the Sons, have been 
organized in town and country. ‘The pros- 
pects are quite flattering thata general refor- 
mation will shortly be effected. Under the 
late license laws, drinking and drunkenness 
have increased to an alarming extent.— 
Within the last few months many, very 
many visitants of those pestiferous haunts 
opened for the retail of intoxicating poison, 
have drawn off and have joined the Sons of 
Temperance. 

The “ Sons’ have had some recent cele- 
brations in East Tennessee. From fifty to 
three hundred have joined in procession, all 
neatly clad and wearing their regalia—a fine 
band of music preceding the procession—by 
many said to be the most imposing appear- 
ance, in the eyes of the world, ever witnessed 
in these regions. On these occasions Bibles 
have been publicly presented by the ladies 
to the Divisions, and appropriate addresses 
delivered. Thus impressions have been 
made, and influences sent abroad, which will 
tell for good upon the future interests of our 
increasi opulation. Large assemblages 
were in atlendance on those celebrations. 


— 


Be systematic in your charities and ef- 
forts, If there be irregularity in your life, 
Jet it come from the overflowing of your 


benevolence over a well-constructed system | 
of usefulness. 


For the Presbyterian. 
Precise Object of the Peace Cause. 


This point is very clearly set forth by 
Mr. Sumner, in his eloquent discourse be- 
fore the Peace Society. 

“] come now to the precise object which 
we hope to accomplish, ‘the Abolition of 
the Institution of War, and of the whole 
War System as an established Arbiter of 
Justice in the Commonwealth of Nations.’ 

“It is not uncommon to speak of the 
practice of war, or the custom of war, a 
term adopted by that devoted friend of our 
cause, the late Noah Worcester. Its apo- 
logists and expounders have called it ‘a ju- 
dicial trial’—‘one of the highest trials of 
right’—‘a process of justice’-—‘a prosecu- 
tion of our rights by force’—‘a mode of 
condign punishment’—‘an appeal for jus- 
tice’ —‘*a mode of obtaining rights.’ I prefer 
to characterize it as an Jnstitution, esta- 
blished by the Commonwealth of Nations, 
as an Arbiter of Justice. As slavery is an 
institution, growing out of local custom, 
sanctioned, defined and established by the 
municipal law, so war is an_ institution, 
growing out of general custom, sanctioned, de- 
fined, and established by the law of nations. 

“It is only when we contemplate war in 
this light, that we are fully able to perceive 
its combined folly and wickedness. Let 
me bring this home to your minds still fur- 
ther. Boston and Cambridge are adjoining 
towns, separated by the river Charles. In 
the event of controversies arising between 
these different jurisdictions, the municipal 
law has established a judicial tribunal, and 
not war as the arbiter. And, ascending in 
the scale, in the event of controversies 
arising between two different counties, as 
between Essex and Middlesex, the same 
municipal law has established a judicial tri- 
bunal, and not war as the arbiter. And 
ascending yet higher in the scale, in the 
event of controversies arising between two 
different sovereign States of our Union, the 
Federal Constitution has established a judi- 
cial tribunal, the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and not war as the arbiter. 


-It is, however, at the next stage that the 


arbiter is changed. In the event of contro- 
versies arising between two different States 
of the Commonwealth of Nations, the 
supreme law has established, not a judicial 
tribunal, but war as the arbiter. War is 
the institution established for the determina- 
tion of justice between the nations 
_ “But the provisions of the municipal law 
of Massachusetts, and of the Federal Con- 
stitution, are not vain words. It is well 
known to all, who are familiar with our 
courts, that suits between towns, and also 
between counties, are often entertained and 
satisfactorily adjudicated. ‘The records of 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
show also that sovereign States habitually 
refer important controversies to this tribunal. 
There is now pending before this high court, 
an action of the State of Missouri against 
the State of Iowa, arising out of a question 
of boundary, wherein the former State 
claims a section of territory—larger than 
many German principalities—extending the 
whole length of the northern border of Mis- 
souri, and several miles in breadth, and con- 
taining upwards of two thousand square 
miles. And within a short period this same 
tribunal has decided a similar question, be- 
tween our own State of Massachusetts, and 
our neighbour, Rhode Island, the latter State 
pertinaciously claiming a section of territory, 
about three miles broad, on a portion of our 
southern frontier. 7 
“ Suppose that in these different cases 


between towns, counties, States, war had 


been established by the supreme law as the 
arbiter—imagine the disastrous consequences 
which must have ensued—picture the im- 
perfect justice which must have been the 
end and fruit of such a contest; and while 
rejoicing that we are happily relieved in 
these cases, from an alternative, so dismal 
and deplorable, do not forget, that, on a larger 
theatre, where grander interests are staked, 
in the relations between nations, under the 
solemn sanction of the Law of Nations, war 
is established as the arbiter of justice. Do 
not forget that a complex and subtle code— 
the Laws of War—has been established to 
regulate the resort to this arbiter. 

“ Recognizing the irrational and unchris- 
tian character of war as an established arbi- 
ter between towns, counties, and States in 
our happy land, we may learn to condemn 
it as an established arbiter between nations. 
But history furnishes a parallel, in the light 
of which we may form a yet clearer idea of 
its true nature. I refer to the system of 
private wars, or, more properly, of _— 
wars, and to the trial by battle, whic 
darkened the dark ages. Both of these, 
though differing in some respects, yet con- 
curred in recognizing the sword as the ar- 
biter of justice. The right to wage war 
(le droit de guerroyer) was accorded by the 
early municipal law of European States, 
particularly of the continent, to all indepen- 
dent chiefs, however petty, but not to their 
vassals; precisely as the right to wage war 
is now accorded by international law to all 
independent states and principalities, how- 
ever petty, but not to their subjects. But 
in proportion as the sovereignty of these 
chiefs was absorbed in some larger lordship, 
this offensive right gradually disappeared. 


It continued, however, to prevail extensively 


in France, till at last king John, by an ordi- 
nance dated 1361, expressly forbade petty 
wars throughout his kingdon, saying, “* We 
order that all challenges, and wars, and acts 
of violence against all. persons, in any part 
whatever of our kingdom shall in future 
cease, and alse all assemblies, convocations 
and cavaleades of men at arms, or archers, 
and also all pillages, seizures of goods and 
persons without right, vengeances and coun- 
ter-vengeances—all these things we wish to 
forbid, under pain of incurring our indigna- 
tion, and of being reputed and held dis- 
obedient and rebel.’* |More appropriate 
words could not be employed by the Com- 
monwealth of nations, in forbidding for ever 
the public wars, or more properly the grand 
wars, with their vengeances and counter- 
vengeances, which are yet sanctioned by in- 
ternational law. 

“ But the trial by battle, or judicial com- 
bat, furnishes the most vivid picture of the 
arbitrament of war. ‘This at one period, 
particularly in France, was the universal 
umpire in disputes between private indi- 
viduals. All causes, civil and criminal, and 
all the questions incident thereto, were re- 
ferred to this arbitrament. Neither bodily 
infirmity, nor old age, could exempt a liti- 

nt from the hazards of the battle, even to 
_ alien matters of the most trivial charac- 
ter. Substitutes were at last allowed, and, 
as in war, bravos or champions were hired 
for wages to enter the lists. ‘The proceed- 


* Cauchy, du Duel considére dans ses Ori- 
gines, Tom. I. ch. v. p. 91. | 
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ings were conducted gravely, according to 
prescribed forms, which were digested. into 
a system of peculiar subtlety and minute- 
ness, as war in our day has its established 
code, the laws of war. ‘Thus do violence, 


selves beneath the rule of law! Religion 
also lent her sacred sanctions. The priest 
cheered, with prayer and encouragement, 
the insensate combatant, and, like the mili- 
tary chaplain of our day, appealed for aid to 
Jesus Christ, the Prince of peace, as the 
sovereign judge. 

“To the honour of the church, however, 
let it be said, that it early perceived the 
wickedness of this system. By the voices 
of pious bishops, by the ordinances of 
solemn councils, by the anathemas of Popes, 
it condemned, as ‘a most wicked homicide 
and bloody robber,’ whosoever should slay 
another in a battle, so impious and inimical 
to Christian peace, while it regarded the 
unhappy victim as a volunteer, guilty of his 
own death, and therefore decreed his re- 
mains to an unhonoured burial without 
psalm or prayer. With sacerdotal suppli- 
cations it vainly sought from rulers, and es- 
pecially from successive emperors, to refuse 
their countenance to this great evil, and to 
confirm with the civil power the ecclesiasti- 
cal censures. Let praise and gratitude be 
offered to these just efforts! But alas! au- 
thentic history and the forms, still on record 
in its ancient misgals, attest the unhappy 
countenance which the trial by battle suc- 
ceeded in obtaining in some places at the 
hands of the church—as in our day the 
liturgy of the English church, and the con- 
duct. of Christian ministers in all countries, 
attest the unhappy countenance which the 
institution of war yet receives. But the ad- 
monitions of the church, and the efforts of 
good men slowly prevailed. Proofs by 
witnesses and by titles were gradually 
adopted, though opposed by the loathsome 
selfishness of the servants of the camp, of 
the subaltern officers, and of the lords, 
“eed of the fees, or wages of the combat. 
n England, trial by battle was attacked by 


jury. In France it was expressly forbidden, 
in an immortal ordinance, by that illustrious 
monarch St. Louis. At last, this system, 
so wasteful of life, so barbarous in charac- 
ter, so vain and inefficient as an arbiter of 
justice, yielded to the establishment of judi- 
cial tribunals. 

“An early king of the Lombards, in for- 
mal decree, condemned the trial by battle as 
‘impious ;’ Montesquieu ata later day brand- 
ed it as ‘monstrous;’ and Sir William Black- 
stone, a writer of authority on the English 
law, characterized it as ‘clearly an unchris- 
tian, as well as a most uncertain method of 
trial.” In the light of our day all unite in 
this condemnation. No man hesitates. No 
man undertakes its apology; nor does any 
man count as‘glory’ the feats of arms which 
it prompted and displayed. But the laws 
of morals are general and not special.— 
They apply to communities and to nations 
as well as to individuals; nor is it possible, 
by any cunning of logic, by any device 
of human wit, to distinguish between that 


‘domestic institution, the trial by battle, 


established by municipal law as the _ar- 
biter between individuals, and that in-. 


ternational institution, the grander trial by 
battle, established by the Christian com- 
monwealth as their arbiter between nations. 
If the judicial combat was impious, mon- 
strous, and unchristian, then is war impious, 
monstrous, and unchristian. And so it is 
regarded by our society.”’ 


For the Presbyterian. 
The Church in California. 


Mr. Editor—The importance of the mis- 
sion in California, cannot easily be over- 
estimated. ItisaGreaT worK! ‘The call 
for aid, by our missionaries there, should 
meet with prompt attention. ‘The Church 
should put forth immediate efforts to pro- 
vide for, and sustain the men sent forth to 
labour in this wide-spread moral wilderness. 
They should, from home be supplied with 
the means necessary to make their efforts 
effectual, and enable them to secure the 
fruits of their labour. ‘The attention of the 
whole Church should be drawn to this sub- 
ject, in order that she may understand her 
duty, and be impressed with the weight of 
her solemn obligations to this new and vast 
field of missionary enterprise. 

This “land of wonderful developments”’ 
is destined to rise, and will, ere long, occupy 
a position of great importance in her com- 
mercial and maritime relations to the civi- 
lized world. Godyin his providence, has 
so ordained it. He has brought about a 
change in her political and religious rela- 
tions; presenting to her, at once, the advan- 
tages and blessings of civilization, and free 
institutions, with the Holy Scriptures, 
whose teachings “are able to make wise 
unto salvation.”” Our missionary, made 
welcome, and located at Benicia, writes: 
“If the Church will help California liberal- 
ly with men and means, during the two or 
three first years of the enterprise, it is my 


ance will be required; at least for that part 
west of the Sierra Nevada—Wealth is flow- 
ing in like a flood.” 3 

“The weight of the solemn work commit- 
ted to me, has indeed been very great upon 
my heart, and often have I been constrained 
to say,‘I am a’ worm, and no man,’ but 
His word has been my strength. On my 
first itinerating tour, I rode to the residence 
of George Yount, Esq. in the Valley of 
Nappa river, a distance of thirty-two miles. 
The country through which I passed was 
exceedingly fertile and beautiful. ‘The ap- 
pellation the Chinese give to the United 
States, The Flowery Land, justly belongs 
to California, and as I rode over the green 
turf, thickly strewed with wild flowers and 
lovely valleys, where every tree and shrub 
seemed vocal with the songs of birds, I 
could not but look forward to the time when 
a dene population will cover the land. 

“This country precisely answers to my 
ideas of ancient Palestine. The future, 
with all the prevailing immorality, is full 
of presages of victory. The conflict may 
be severe, the trials of Christ’s ministers 
may be great, but his promises, prophecy, 
and the gift of that Holy Spirit by whose 
aid we have been thus far sustained, make 
the result certain. In the system of Divine 
instrumentality, let the Church at home aid 
us liberally, with men and means, for a 
short time, and the Church in California 
will soon repay the debt of love, with more 
than corresponding affection.”’ 

It is a LOUD CALL, and no time should be 
lost by delay. Better employ too many 
men than too few, better send a year too 
early, than one hour too late—the work is 
the Lorp’s. He will have no lack of 
means, “THE SILVER AND THE GOLD ARE 


His.”’ D. 


lawlessness, and absurdity, shelter them- 


Henry II., striving to substitute the trial by | 


confident belief, that afterwards no assist-. 


Wher Shall that Sound of Glad- 
ness. 7 | 
BY PROFESSOR J. SAUNDERSON. 
Break forth into joy, sing together ye waste places of 
Jerusalem ; for all the ends of the earth shall see 
the silvation of our God.” Isaiah xi. 9, 10. 

When shall that sound of gladness 
Our hills and vales along, 

The Jew recall from sadness, 

| ‘The moslem wake to song ? 

Wher shall each heathen nation, 

Renouncing idol fanes, | 

In strate adoration, 
Acknowledge Jesus reigns ? 


When shall the desert, blooming 
In beauty, like the rose, 

And flowers, the waste perfuming, 
A hallowed charm disclose ? 

When, when the isles of ocean 
Their sacred tributes bring, 

And press with wrapt devotion, 
The foot-stool of our king ? 


O let the trumpet sounding, 
Proclaim that jubilee ; 
When light, through earth abounding, 
The nations shall be free ; 
When every zephyr shaking, 
Shall bear upon its wings, | 
That idol gods are quaking 
Before the King of kings! 


Then from the hills and mountains 
Shall sacred anthems rise, 

From ‘rocks, from vales, from fountains, 
Shall praise ascend the skies ; 

Then grove, and plain, and dwelling, 

_ One chorus shall resound, 

Messiah’s glory swelling 
In one eternal round. 

Euphradean Institute, Philadelphia, 1849. 


| For the Presbyterian. 
THE MESSIAH. 


He first findeth his own brother Simon, and saith 
‘ unto him, we have found the Messiah, &c.— 
John i, 41. 


I. That Jesus of Nazareth was the Mes- 
siah promised unto the fathers, was the great 
truth which called for the faith of the Jews 
in the first promulgation of the gospel. 
Often had he been spoken of in the prophe- 
tic scriptures, and long, and anxiously had 
he been looked for by the Jewish people. 
*‘ He that should come,’’ was the title by 
which he was usually designated. That he 
should be of the tribe of Judah, of the family 
of David, born in Bethlehem, and of a vir- 
gin mother had been distinctly taught in the 
writings of the prophets. In all these re- 
spects the declaration of Andrew, that he 
had found-the Messiah, was well warranted 
by the Old Testament Scriptures. It was 
before the sceptre departed from Judah, 
(Genesis xlix. 10,) while the second temple 
was yet standing li. 7; Malachi iii. 
1 ;) and about the time indicated by Daniel’s 
prophetic weeks. (Daniel ix. 25.) But 
more especially John had testified that Je- 
sus was the Messiah. It had been intimated 
to him that he should see the Spirit descend- 
ing and remaining upon him; and he saw 
and “ bare record that this was the Son of 
God.” Andrew having been a disciple of 
John, might well be expected to give cre- 
dence to this testimony of his master. How 
much more may we, who have before us 
the character, and preaching, and death of 
Jesus Christ, and the effects of his gospel 
in the world for these eighteen centuries, 
adopt the language of Peter, (John vi. 69,) 
‘‘ We believe and are sure that thou art that 
Christ, the Son of the living God!” 

If. ‘The expression, “ we have found the 
Messiah,’ as used by Andrew, was, no 
doubt, true, both in a literal and a spiritual 
sense. He had found that the Messiah had 
‘actually made his appearance, he had be- 
come acquainted with him, and truly believed 
on him, as the promised Saviour, and his 
Saviour. ‘lo what extent the nature and 
of Christ’s work may have been 
understood by him we cannot tell; but faith 
may be saving where knowledge is limited. 
By the instructions of John he may have 
been, to a good degree, informed as to the 
person and work of the Messiah. 

It has been truly said of multitudes that 
never saw the Saviour, in a literal sense, 
that they have found the Messiah, in a 
more important, even a spiritual sense, as 
the anointed of God, and as Jesus, their Sa- 
viour, from their sins. 

This finding of Christ is more than ob- 
taining a Aistorical knowledge of his claims 
to the Messiahship, of the fulfilment of all 
that the prophets had spoken concerning him, 
of his character, his mighty works, and of 
the gospel system of redemption through 
his blood. By genuine faith we become 
partakers of the redemption that is in Christ 
Jesus, and receive him as our Saviour. | 

One who has truly found the Saviour, 
has first found himself in need of « Saviour. 
He may have been altogether after the flesh, 
indulging a self-righteous and self-compla- 
cent spirit, going about to establish his own 
righteousness. But his eyes have been 
opened—the number and malignity of his 
sins astonish him, the awful condemnation 
resting upon him fills him with terror—the 
ruin in which he is involved fills him with 
amazement and anxiety. As the sinking 
Peter, sensible of his danger, he exclaims, 
Lord, save, or I perish.” 


| Christ, in his character and offices, is 


seen to be adapted to his necessities—‘ God 
hath made him to be sin for us who knew 
no sin, that we might be made the righteous- 
ness of God in him.”’ He recognizes him as 
able to save, and therefore he may, with 
confidence, commit his soul to him. He 
recognizes him as willing to save, as willing 
as he is able, for he came to seek and to 
save that which is lost. 

He accordingly applies to him, and re- 
ceives him as his Saviour, and finds him in 
the power of his pardoning blood and of his 
sanctifying Spirit. He yields himself up to 
him. “ Welcome, welcome, dear Redeemer ; 
welcome to this heart of mine.” Peace, 
and joy, and holiness, and love shed abroad 
in that heart their sweet and heavenly influ- 
ences. With more reason than the ancient 
mathematician (Archimedes) may he ex- 
claim, “I have found it out, I have found 
it out,” The pearl of great price he has 
found. 

III. Those who have truly found Christ, 
will feel a deep solicitude and make earnest 


endeavours to bring others, especially their 
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| relatives to him, “ He brought him to Je- 


sus.” 

The religion of the gospel does not forbid 
the exercise of natural affection. It exalts 
and purifies the friendship and love of kin- 
dred. It teaches us “to love as brethren.” 
To what end so important could affection 
direct us as to strive for the salvation of 
those who are our kindred according to the 
flesh? Esther viii. 6. “ How éan I endure 
to see the destruction of my kindred?” Re- 
ligion is not selfish, it expands the heart 
with love, it produces a sanctified benevo- 
lence, it makes us solicitous to impart its 
blessings to others. Said Moses to Hobah, 
Numbers x. 29: “ Come with us, and we 
will do you good, for the Lord hath pro- 
mised,” &c. 

How many ‘have been induced by efforts 
of pious brothers, or sisters, or other rela- 
tives to come to Christ! The conversion of 
one in a family may have been the blessed 
instrumentality of bringing a whole house- 
hold to the Saviour. | 

And yet, perhaps, in no Christian duty 
are we more negligent. Let the reader of 
this reflect wipers the danger of unconverted 
relatives, and no longer delay making stre- 
nuous and prayerful endeavours to bring 
them to Jesus. | D.S. L. 


For the Presbyterian. 7 
LABOURERS. 


When the Saviour directed his disciples 
to pray the Lord of the harvest that he 
would send forth labourers into his harvest, 
we cannot doubt that they obeyed the in- 
junction. How wonderful the answer to 
those prayers! Within less than three years 
from that time, we are told that labourers 
‘‘went every where preaching the word;”’ 
and, “ there were added to the Church mul- 
titudes both of men and women.”’ | 

Among the petitions urged of late years 
by the American churches, I think no one 
will doubt that the prayer for labourers has 
been a prominent one, 
tion has been made in the secrecy of the 
closet with strong crying, and tears that. 
the Lord would send them forth. Behold 
the answer already, missionaries, colpor- 


| teurs, Sunday school teachers, tract distri- 


butors, are pressing into the field with ani- 
mation in their looks, and the ready sickle 
in their hands. Already, the streams of 
benevolence are swelling and rising from 
many a church to sustain them. Bless the 
Lord, O our souls. These tokens, these be- 
ginnings of mercies, how encouraging! Let 
them stimulate usstill further to press the suit. 
And let us pray that the Lord will incline 
the hearts of many who are without charge, 
men of great abilities and experience, to go 
as labourers to those parts of the country 
where souls are famishing. P, 


— 


Selected for the Presbyterian. 
MEMORY. 


How awful is the conviction, that the 
Book of Judgment is that of our life, in 
which every idle word is recorded, and that 
no power but His who made the soul, can 
obliterate our ideas and our deeds from our 
remembrance, or blot out transgressions, 
and purify our spirits from the actual in- 
dwelling of evil thoughts! 

Every individual experience amply testi- 
fies that the forgotten incidents of long-past 
years require only the touch of the kindling 
spirit to start up, in all their pristine fulness, 
before us. How -often do we remember 
having re-organized, in our dreams, those 
feelings and circumstances which had been 
lost to our waking consciousness, in the 
accumulated events which passing time had 
impressed upon our minds! And although 
we cannot say that we acknowledge, as 
belonging to our own actual experience, all 
the visionary combinations which are thus 
presented to our notice in dreams, we yet 
feel that every object in them is familiar to 
our knowledge. Some persons, as we have 
said, on the near approach of death, have 
spoken of the incidents of their lives as 
being simultaneously presented before them, 
as if ina magic mirror, every line, as if fixed 
upon a tablet by the light, exactly as that 
revealing light fell on it. ‘The portrait of 
the soul is the perfect reflection of itself, and 
every man must see his own character, thus 
for ever visible to the eye of God, and, pro- 
bably, hereafter to angels and to men. * * * 

Reason and revelation agree in asserting, 
that absolute forgetfulness, or obliteration, is 
impossible; and that all the events of our 
history are written in our living spirits ; and 
whether seen, or unseen, will there for ever 
remain, unless removed by the act of a 
merciful Omnipotence ! 

It is true that a thousand incidents will 
spread a veil between our present con- 
sciousness and the record on the soul—but 
there the record rests, waiting the judgment 
of God. These sublime facts deeply warn 
us as to the manner in which we suffer our 
faculties to be engaged, not only as their 
exercise affects ourselves, but also in their 
influence on the destiny of others. * * * 

‘*Memory, indeed, seems intended to 
qualify us to treasure impressions in all 
worlds, and to carry on the record and 
history of our feelings from time to eternity. 
But if the experience of earth is to be our 
all, then memory is without a sufficient 
purpose. Is death, indeed, to end the scene 
in perpetual oblivion? Is knowledge itself, 
though the result of a laborious life of atten- 
tion and of effort, to close for ever, like a 
beautiful symphony, significant of richer har- 
mony to come, but yet terminating, we know 
not why, in abrupt and eternal silence? Is 
the stream to be lost, not in the ocean, but 
in nothing? No. The everlasting future 
grows upon the past—remembrance is the 
basis of eternal knowledge. In fact, the full 
purpose of any one of our intellectual en- 
dowments does not appear to be fulfilled in 
the limited and broken exercise which is 
afforded to it in the present stage of being, 
since the utmost advantage we derive from 
the employment of our faculties now, is to 
become religious, that is, to be re-bound to 
the worship and enjoyment of God. Can 
it be that this re-binding of the prodigal soul 
to the Eternal Father is only for death, like 
the victim bound to the altar, to be sacri- 
ficed and consumed to ashes, from which 
no Pheenix-life arises ?”’—Power of the Soul 
over the Body, by George Moore, M. D. 


Devote Your Life to Doing Good. 

Your obligations to doing good are per- 
petual, indissoluble, and mighty. Nothing 
can remit them. They result from your 
nature and your relations to God and man. 
In doing good discern the nature of things. 
Make a careful selection. Squander nothing 
on unworthy objects, or in unworthy pur- 
suits. Learn to judge of both men and 


phings. 


Many a supplica- |: 


| Moses and Aaron, 


The Religious Houses of Rome. 
The church of St. John Lateran is the 
cathedral of the Pope. It is one of the 
seven Basilicas, the title Basilica being given 
to many of the old churches in Rome, but 
belonging peculiarly to seven, which pos- 
sess the invaluable privilege of granting six 
thousand years’ indulgence to the penitent 
who visits their designated shrines and 
altars in one day, It was founded by Con- 
stantine the Great, who was the grand build- 
er of these holy erections, and who, at the 
entreaties of the female saints of his family, 
founded Basilica upon Basilica. Careless 
of the fate of the city which he intended to 
desert, and the splendour of which he re- 
solved to eclipse, he permitted the Chris- 
tians to pull down many of the superb tem- 
ples, and tear away the noble columns and 
orticoes which had decorated the idols of 
see § The Church appears to have 
been derived from a Pagan source m 
Plautius Lateranus, the leader of the first 
and unsuccessful conspiracy against Nero, 
whose magnificent house was confiscated 
with the rest of his property. St. John 
Lateran continued to be the metropolitan 
Church of the Papal world until it was 
superseded by St. Peter’s. “This Church,” 
says Waldie, “as well as most others of 
any consideration in Rome, abounds in val- 
uable relics; for, partly from being the 
scene of most of the princi martyr- 
doms, and partly from St. Helena’s pious 
care in forwarding ship-loads of relics from 
the Holy Land, no place is so well stocked 
with these spiritual treasures as Rome. It 
sometimes happened, indeed, that all the 
cargoes sent by the Empress did not arrive 
at their intended place of destination; for 
instance, one day a horse employed in draw- 
ing a wagon load of them became restive, 
and kicked so manfully, that the said kick- 
ing was manifestly a miracle, and no doubt 
remained that not the horse, but the relics 
chose to proceed no further. There they 
were accordingly deposited, and a chure 
built over them which is called San Giaco- 
mo Scossa Cavelli, or St. James at the 
kicking of the Horses, to this day. Not- 
withstanding this wagon-load which went to 
St. James, St. John has some very rare and 
curious relics, and I shall particularize a 
few exhibited here on Holy Thursday.— 
1. The heads of St. Peter and St. Paul, 
encased in silver busts, set with jewels.— 
2. A lock of the Virgin Mary’s hair, and a 
piece of her petticoat. 3. A robe of Jesus 
Christ, sprinkled with his blood. 4. Some 
drops of his blood in a phial bottle.— 
5. Some of the water which flowed out of 
the wound in his side. 6. Some of the 
sponge. 7. The table on which our Saviour 
ate the Last Supper, and which must by a 
miracle have held all the Twelve Apostles, 
although it seems impossible for more than 
two people to sit at it. 8. A piece of the 
stone of the sepulchre on which the angel 
sat. And lastly, the identical pormay\y 
pillar on which the cock was perched when 
he crowed after St. Peter denied Christ! 
There are some towels, too, with which the 
angels wiped the face of St. Lawrence 
when he was broiling on a gridiron! I 
thought all these sufficiently marvellous, but 
what was my surprise to find the rods of 
es how they got 
there no body knows, and two pieces of the 
wood of the real ark of the covenant !”’ 

“But by far the most valuable relic 
brought from Palestine by that indefatiga- 
ble collector, St. Helena, is the Holy 
Staircase, the very same on which Christ 
descended from the judgment-seat of Pilate! 
It is certainly somewhat singular that it 
should have escaped the total destruction of 
Jerusalem, yet here it is. It is likewise 
strange that its merits should have been 
overlooked for so many centuries, during 
which it was permitted to rest in the ob- 
scurity of the old Lateran Palace, and peo- 
ple walked up and down it with the most 
irreverent insensibility. But when Sixtus 
V. rebuilt the palace, he brought its forgot- 
ten virtues to light, and raised for it an erec- 
tion of its own opposite the church, in 
which it is now placed; and these holy steps 
are never ascended but on the knees, and 
are never descended at all; four parallel 
stair-cases are provided in the same build- 
ing, which are not holy, and by which the 
penitents descend. ‘These ‘holy steps that 
pious knees have worn,’ till they are almost 
worn away, are now cased in wood, and so 
great is the passage upon them that except. 
on a grand festa—a festone, you cannot fail 
to see various sinners creeping up them on 
their knees, repeating on every step a Pater- 
noster and an Ave Maria. On the Fridays’ 
during Lent crowds go up. I have myself 
more than once seen princes of blood royal 
slowly working their way up on their knees, 
their rosary in their hands. Indeed, it is 
only another modification of the game of 
Patience, and serves to fill up the morning 
as well as playing it on the cards—the 
favourite occupation of certain princes in 
this city. I am told the ascenders of this 
Holy Staircase gain three thousand years’ 
indulgence every time of mounting, but 
what temptation is that in a Church where 
indulgences for thirty-nine thousand years 
may be bought on the festa of the patron 
saint ?”’ 

At the top of the staircase there is a little 
dark-looking square hole, with an iron- 
grated window—a most uninviting place. 
This is called the Sancta Sanctorum, or 
Holy of Holies, and no women are ever 
admitted into it. ‘There is an altar in it so 
holy that even the Pope himself cannot 
perform mass at it, and it has an altar-piece, 
a head of Christ, said to have been painted 
by St. Luke, assisted by some angels. 
Those who have seen it describe it as a 
most hideous piece of work, and justify the 


‘witty observation of Carlo Maratti, which 


in reality conveyed a severe reproof to the 

Papal traditionists, that it was a pity the 

Evangelist had not been a contemporary of 

his, as he would have given him a few les- 

sons. The manner in which this specimen 

of painting by St. Luke and the angels ar- 

rived at Rome is more extraordinary than 
the artists by whom it was executed. It is 
related that in the time of Leo the Isaurian, 
who had a great propensity to destroy 
images, a certain pious patriarch of the 
Chureh, in order to save this joint Evang 
gelic and Angelic production from his 
clutches, threw it into the sea at Constanti- 
nople, from which it performed the voyage 
to Rome by itself, and landed itself in 
safety at the port. Outside of the Sancta 
Sanctorum are suspended numbers of votive 
pictures, chiefly commemorative of the hair- 
breadth escapes from divers perils effected 
by the omner of the miraculous image 
within. Hearts, hands, heads, legs, and 
arms, are to be seen indeed in almost every 
church in Rome, in testimony of the miracu- 
lous cures wrought by the image or shrine 
to which they are appended, but those out- 
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side the Sancta Sanctorum of the Scala 
Sancta are more than usually miraculous. 
«« These votive pictures,” says Waldie, « re- 
minded me of the tabule votive of the 
ancients, and in what do they differ from 
them? Have not the Pagan sviperstitions 
planted at Rome retained their nature, and 
only changed their name ?”’ 

he church of+St. John Lateran is one 
of the Basilicas which has a holy door. 
Its baptistry, an isolated octagonal building, 
like all the baptistries of Italy, is dedicated 
to St. John the Baptist, and has the usual 
number of altars, im and shrines. It 
was built by Constantine the Great, but not, 
as it is pretended: at Rome, for his own 
baptism, for that was deferred, as we have 
seen from his biographer Eusebius, till the 
day of his death, which happened at Nico- 
media. A small chapel near this church is 
said to be built upon the very spot where 
St. John was thrown into the cauldron of 
piling oil! “ Just as we were leaving the 
church of St, John Lateran,” says Waldie, 
“ T observed some banners hanging up, some- 
thing like those suspended in Westminster 
ae at the installation of the Knights of 
the Garter, but I found, on inquiry, that 
these belonged ‘to a batch of saints that the 
Pope (Pius VII. in 1817 and 1818) had 
canonized here a few years ago all at once. 
Common princes make dukes or lords 
mere earthly nobility, but the Pope makes 
the nobility of heaven; and instead of 
knights he dubs saints !’’ 

ne bridge of St. Angelo over the Tiber 
exhibits a goodly number of frightful statues 
of angels drawn up opposite to each other— 
the production of Bernini and his scholars. 
They are described as placed exactly as if 
they were performing a country dance, and 
are standing on the “ light fantastic toe’’ in 
the most distorted and affected attitudes im- 
aginable. Another, larger, and, if possible, 
more hideous—a great angel in bronze— 
crowns the summit of the Castle St. An- 
gelo, flapping his wings, and staring the 
spectator in the face. ‘This is the Archan- 

el Michael, and the reason for his occupy- 

ing this extraordinary position is thus given: 
During a plague at Rome in the Pontificate 
of Gregory the Great, when the Pope was 
crossing the bridge, the Archangel Michael 
appeared to him on the top of the Castle, 
flapping his wings as he does now, in con- 
sequence of which the plague immediatel: 
ceased, and the Pontiff set up his statue in 
commemoration, on the spot where ‘the 
apparition, which no one had seen but him- 
self, had appeared. The original statue 
was destroyed in one of the many sieges 
which the castle sustained from the days of 
Justinian to the time of Charles V. and an- 
other was substituted in its place by Bene- 
dict XIV. 

The old church of Santa Maria in Ara 
Celi crowns the summit of the Capitoline 
Hill, and is supposed to occupy the site of 
the splendid temple of Jupiter Optimus 
Maximus. ‘This church takes its name of 
Ara Celi, from a common tradition that the 
Sybil prophesied to Augustus of the birth of 
our Saviour, and that he consecrated an 
altar on the’spot “to the First Born of God’’ 
—a monkish imposture unsupported by 
any historical testimony. The ascent to this 
church is made by a flight of one hundred and 
twenty-four steps. Up these steps, which 
Julius Cesar ascended on his knees at his 
first triumph, the Papal devotees are seen 
painfully mounting on their knees—a mode 
of locomotion which they think more to the 
taste of the Virgin Mary, who is supposed 
to be present in the church at the top of 
them, than the common mode of walking, 
and is practised either to repay her for some > 
favour already conferred, or to obtain some 
gratification. ‘This church is resorted to by 
numerous peasants from the remote moun- 
tain villages, dressed in their grotesque and 
holiday costumes, to see the Bambino, the 
new-born Jesus, and to worship the Virgin, 
who sits in state to receive her superstitious 
votaries. The Bambino is said to have 
been originally brought down from heaven 
one night by an angel, and is endowed with 
the most miraculous powers. It is of such 
wonderful repute that it is believed to effect 
all kinds of cures. ‘The exhibition is called 
the Preesepio, and is to be seen after Christ- 
mas in almost every church in Rome, and 
in most of the private houses, but it appears 
in its full glory in Ara Celi, It is thus de- 
scribed by an eye-witness :—*“ The upper 
part of the church around the great altar was 
adorned with painted scenes, and converted 
into a stage, in the front of which sat the 
figure of the Virgin made of wood, arrayed 
in her best blue satin gown and topaz neck- 
lace. ‘There lay the new-born Bambino, 
the infant Saviour, rolled in rich swadd- 
ling clothes, and decked with a gilt crown; 
beside him stood Joseph of the two 
Marys, and at a little distance were seen 
two martial figures, which, we were given 
to understand, were Roman centurions, 
made of paste-board, and mounted on white 
horses, Near them projected from a side 
scene the head of a cow; and all these 
figures, divine, human, and bestial, were as 
large as life.” This degrading and even 
disgusting exhibition, which takes place 
annually at Rome, is got up as a religious 
service. Well may Rome be called the 
“ mother of abominations.” 

The church of St. Bartholomew occupies 
the site of the temple of Esculapius. In 
this church they offer plenary indulgence— 
‘“nostrums for the cure of the soul have 
supplied the nostrums for the cure of the 
body which used to be administered here; 
corporeal is exchanged into spiritual quack- 
ery Pagan into Catholic superstition, and 
Esculapius into St. Bartholomew.” In the 
church of Santa Maria in ‘T'rastavere—the 
quarter said to have been anciently inhabited 
by the Jews, a miraculous fountain is re- 
ported to have sprung up, and the spot is 
still marked with the inscription of Fons 
Olei. ‘The priests at Rome affirm that this 
was a public Christian Church at the begin- 
ning of the third century, and their state- 
ment is not improbable, for we find that 
after the death of Septimus Severus, A. D. 
211, the Christians enjoyed toleration nearly 
forty years, and were not only permitted to 
open places for public worship, but were 
even high in favour at the imperial court. 
Gibbon, who quotes Mosheim’s Augustian 
history as his authority, asserts that Alex- 
ander Severus in the early part of his reign 
imbibed the doctrines of é and 


proved to be an angel, who disappeared after 
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: entertained serious thoughts of erecting a 
temple to Christ as one of the gods. 
. The convent of St. Gregory—the same 
4 M who was favoured with the sight of the 
: Archangel Michael, is on the Celian Hill. 
ee St. Gregory used to feed twelve poor men 
7 here everv day, and once, to his great sur- 
found thirteen, but the interloper 
GS | pes BEE have come, as he spoke not, and 


- did nothing but eat, This story is currently 
believed and told to all travellers by the 


brotherhood, who exultingly show the ver 
table at which the angel sat ! é 
Published at No. 285 Broadway, New Yorx; and 
14? Chestnut street, South side, first Book- 
store above Sixth, PaiLape.rnra, at Three 


‘ lars per year, or Two Dollars and Fifty. 
when paid in advance. wid i 


MAanures or THE Genera 
The Stated Clerk of the’ General Assembly 
requests us to state thatthe’ Minutes of the 
General Assembly “of the Presbyterian 
Chorch.. inthe United States, for the year 
1649;;have been published-and sent to all 
ns entitled to réceive them. They 
orm a large pamphlet of more than two 
hundred pages, and should be in the pos- 
session of at least every minister and ruling 
@idet in‘the’ Presbyterian’ Church. They 
are for. sale, price cents. per copy, at 
the, offices of this paper, No. 142 Chestnut 
street,Philadelphia, and No. 285 Broad- 
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"Tue Fast Day.—The various Christian 
denominationa;throughout the country very 
generally observed the day recommended 
‘by our Chief Magistrate as a day of fasting 
and prayer,. The reckless and irreligious, 
of course, disregarded it, being alike un- 
impressed by God’s judgments and mer- 
cies, No good is ever proposed, but Satan 
has ready some counteracting device ; and 
on, this. occasion the owners and captains 
of steamboats in our cities very promptly 
advertised their pleasure excursions on 
that.day, by which the minds of many 
were. diverted from the object of the ap- 
-pointment, and during which there was 
the usual amount of drunken revelry. 
Infatuation usually precedes destruction. 


Cuurcn Givine 1n Scotitanp.—The 
‘Missionary Record of the Free Church 
of Scotland for June contains a tabular 
view of the contributions of all their con- 
gregations, for the year ending March 31st, 
to the different funds of the General As- 
‘sembly. The whole number of contribu- 
ting. congregations was 844. The gross 
total was £275,000, equal to about $1,350,- 
000, or an average of $1600 from each 
congregation. Some of the churches 
have done munificently. The following 
list contains the largest figures, (in round 
numbers,) and even in this a number of 
‘minor collections are not included. 


George’s, Edinburgh, $25,000 
High, “ 19,000 

St. John’s, Glasgow, 16,000 
New North, Edinburgh, 13,000 
12,000 


St. George’s, Glasgow, 

St. Enoch's, “ 

St. Matthews and, Tron, Glasgow, and 
several others, each about | 10,000. 


The table shows that not only in the 

' large cities are contributions made on this 

scale, but in many less-noted places the 

sums run up to $5000, $6000, $7000, and 
$8000 from separate churches. 


Correction.—In a late communication 
*on the Meadville Theological Seminary, 
the number of students for the last year 
should have been noted as 25, instead of 
5. 


In Searcn or THE Cuurcu.—The gen- 
tleman of “downward tendencies”’ in the 
New York Churchman, who is still in 
search of the Church, now prefaces his 
essays with the act of copy-right, which to 
us appears very like a work of superero- 
gation. Who would ever think of copying 
them? The last number is a precious 
specimen of twaddle. 


= 


Futsome Aputation.—The New York 
Freeman’s Journal, the organ of Bishop 
Hughes, has replied to the article which 
originally appeared in the New York Com- 
mercial Advertiser, and which we copied 
into our paper last week, under the title 
of Fulsome Adulation. We copy the fol- 
lowing extract from the reply: 


‘In this country it has been most usual 
to omit the customary appellation of ‘ Lord- 
ship’ and ‘My Lord,’ in speaking of or 
addressing our Right Rev. Bishops. Ame- 
rican Catholics, who are accustomed to the 

amenities and cultivation that arise from 
intercourse with different nations, are equal- 
ly at home with the use or the omission of 
the title. If a man should stop them in 
Broadway and ask for the residence of 
‘His Lordship,’ not one of them would have 
the least doubt as to the personage inquired 
for, but in speaking with our countrymen 
we are most accustomed to the simple title 
of ‘Bishop.’ This sounds certainly less 
- respectful and polite, but rightly or wrongly, 
it is considered somewhat more republican. 

« The bishops of the Catholic Church are 
the masters and ‘lords’ of all the faithful in 
Christ. In token hereof the Catholic, if he 
be not a clown, takes the blessing of a 
bishop, by bending his knee and kissing the 
episcopal ring on his hand. The bishop of 
a diocese is set over it by a high authority, 
and not commissioned by a democratic elec- 
tion. Zhe faithful have no more to do 
with the appointment of their bishop than 
they have with the falling of the showers 
of heaven.” 

The New York Commercial, in quoting 
the above extracts, says: 


“ We quote the Journal’s rejoinder fortwo 
or three reasons, but principally as one of 
those expositions of the real views of the 
~ Roman Catholic leaders, and of the real ten- 
dencies of the Papal system, with which our 
neighbour occasionally furnishes us when a 
more cautious mind does not supervise his 
essays. 

“ We invite the reader’s attention, how- 
ever, chiefly to the bold averments of the 
latter paragraph of the quotation. “The 
Bishops of the (Roman) Catholic Church 
are the masters and lords of all the faithful 
in Christ.”” The divine injunction will na- 
turally occur to the reader—“call no man 
lord;’’ with other and kindred inspired 
passages. ‘That the mastery and lordship 
contended for mean something more than 
the mere title, though that would be wrong 
enough, is proved by the next clause— In 
token whereof’—as a sign of his very 
humble submission, to his lord and master, 
the Bishop— the Catholic, if he be not a 
elown(!) takes the blessing of a Bishop by 
bending his knee and kissing the episcopal 
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— 


| 


- 


is exacted or off 
by gash ‘Catholics 


Europe to-entnciate a principle of more ab- 
solute despotism. ”’ 


& 


New 


burgh, Pennsylvania, has signified his 
aceeptance of the Episcopal bishopric of 
Indiana, and. at the same time, acquainted 
the people of his charge in Pittsburgh that 
he intends to retain his rectorship. Thus 
he isto be a bishop in Indiana and a rec- 
tor in Pennsylvania, or, in other words, 
Bishop Potter’s peer, and yet his inferior. 
A: non-resident bishop in the United States 
is a novelty as yet, although not an un- 
common thing in the Established’ Church, 
at least in Ireland. It will give rise to 
some pretty little perplexities. 


AcKNOWLEDGMENT.— We have received, 
through Mrs. N. Fisher, of Chambers- 
burg, Pennsylvania, the following contri- 
butions to the Rev. Mr. Bissell’s Indian 
school of ‘Ohio, viz.—Mrs. Mary McKin- 
ley; Mrs. Holmes Crawford, Mrs. Joseph 
Culbertson, Mrs. Joseph Chambers, Mrs. 
E.-Heyser, Mr. William Heyser, Mrs. E. 
Eyster, each one dollar; Mrs. N. Fisher, 
five dollars, and Mrs. M. Cooper and Mrs. 
Douglas, each fifty cents.—Total, $13. 

_ We have received five dollars from “A 
Friend in Bladensburg,’’ which shall be 
appropriated as directed. 


Tue Late Mr. Tarran.—The late Rev. 
W. B. Tappan, so well known for his zeal 
in the Sunday school cause, has, as we 
understand, left his little family, in a great 
measure, destitute. A policy of insurance 
on his. life was suffered to expire a few 


was deprived of a comfortable little com- 


schools in Massachusetts are now calling 
upon the schools for contributions, for the 
purpose of erecting a monument to his 
memory, it being understood that any sur- 
plus is to be applied for the benefit of his 
family. Would it not be a more fitting 
memorial to apply the whole for the relief 
of his widow and orphan children? But- 
ler of Hudibrastic memory, was permitted 
to starve, but’ when dead, numerous sub- 
scriptions were made to erect a monument 
to his memory, on which some one appro- 
priately inscribed, “I asked for bread, and 
they gave me a stone.” 


— 


LAWLEssNEss.—A_ respectable Eastern 
journal ‘characterizes Philadelphia as the 
most lawless city in the Union. We are far 
from being disposed to defend outrage, even 
when it may occur in our native place; yet 
we enter a caveat against such sweeping 


which they are frequently constructed. 


cepting Boston, has, in turn, won an unen- 
viable notoriety, by the reckless misconduct 
of a rabble, and by a strict arithmetic it 
might be difficult to settle the question of 
pre-eminence We seriously object, how- 
ever, to the kind of evidence upon which 
persons at a distance from the scene of ac- 
tion are ready to determine such questions. 
It is very true, that where thousands, and 
even hundreds of thousands of people, of 
all grades and all complexions in morals, 
are congregated, there will be acts of law- 
lessness; but for these the vast body of 
citizens are not accountable, nor for them 
should the reputation of a city suffer. Fifty 
rude boys may make a mob, while three 
hundred thousand hear nothing of it until it 
is past and gone. Nay, we know that half 
a dozen may make a row, the description 
of which, by the penny-a-liners, may make 
a very formidable paragraph. The fact is, 
we often hear, for the first time, of some 
serious riot or fatal affray in the good city 
of brotherly love from some distant news- 
paper. In this goodly city we have passed 
our whole life thus far, and, so far as we 
have observed, we have seen little to excite 
our apprehension for the safety of property 
or of life. An occasional explosion of 
the excitable and bad passions of men we 
have noticed, but the general tenor of so- 
ciety is calm and equable; and so, we 
doubt not, it is in other cities. The 
readers of our daily papers, particularly 
of the penny papers, who live remote, 
should be apprized that there is a class of 


passing events. ‘They are employed and 
paid according to their peculiar talent for 
this kind of work. Now every one knows 
that to give a plain and true account of an 
occurrence, requires but an ordinary share 
of talent; but to dress it up and embellish 
it—that is the work, we had almost said, 
of a poet. A drunken brawl in a country 
tavern, which, at the place of its occurrence, 
‘would not be considered worthy of being 
chronicled, would be another affair in the 
hands of a reporter. He wants a theme— 
he must have a theme—it is true he can 
manufacture it from foundation to top-stone, 
on an emergency, still he likes a little truth 
to begin with, and then his ability is dis- 
played in working up the capital. This he 
does with marvellous skill, and if you stand 
amazed, according to the old story, that a 
man actually vomited three black crows, 
you will at least find, on investigation, that 
he really did eject something as black as a 
crow. Now we only beg that allowance 
may be made for the inventive genius and 
rhetorical abilities of our reporters. They 
are bound to make a éelling paragraph, and 
our only quarrel with them is their eager- 
ness for news, inducing them to make pub- 
lic every little pugilistic contest and noisy 
hurrah, with such striking headings and 
characteristic embellishments as will secure 
a reading, forgetting, at the same time, that 
a city’s reputation may suffer thereby. 


religiously believe all they find in the news- 


ring on his (the Bishop’s probably is meant) 
hand.’ Jn other words, a most servile sub- 


papers; we have for so many years been 


conversant with this kind of literature, that 


they ‘have na 
of theinBishop (who is 
amir master, their. w ring ey 
must kiss, and before 
or be - as. 
clowns,), than, oy have with the falling o 
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case‘of some interest | 
Charch! The Rev. Dr. Upfold, of Pitts- | 


days before his death, by which his widow 


petency. The managers of the Sabbath 


charges, knowing the fallacious grounds on 


Each of our principal cities, not even ex- 


men who obtain their living by reporting 


There are some old-fashioned people that. 


germ 


we have-bécéime accustomed to look at mar- 
vellous: iicidents, fearful tragedies, frightful 
riots, de, through a pair of spectaeles which 
have the singular property of greatly dimin- 


ishing-the big and high-sounding words. | 


In this way we lose at least one-half of the 
marvel. 


— 


PresByTer1an Atmanac.—The Presby- 
terian Board of Pablication are prepared 
to fill orders for the Presbyterian Almanac 
for the year 1850. Presbyterians should 
take a special interest in giving this Al- 
manac a wide circulation. 


_Arrican Cotonization.—A correspond- 
ent of the Colonization Office proposes a 
definite and direct method of advancing the 
interests of emancipated slaves, many of 


-whom are now anxiously waiting for the 


interposition of the benevolent, to provide 
them a home in the African Republic. He 
remarks : 


efficient efforts for this object, let me pro- 
pose that you ‘invite masters, who are will- 
ing to emancipate their slaves, that they may 
go to Liberia, and whose slaves wish to go, 
to publish the facts; with a description of 
their slaves, giving their sex, age, character, 
capacity, acquirements, and relationships.’ 

«‘ Next, let Northern editors re-publish 
these, and invite individuals, churches, 
and societies to take up a single slave, 
or a family, or a cluster of relatives, and 
send them to Liberia. Then the Colo- 
nization Society will provide the needful 
agency for conveying them thither, and the 
thing be done. 

“T will not multiply words: let us to the 
needful deeds. If you will send me such a 
statement concerning a slave, or a young 
family of slaves, I will be at work forthwith 
to procure the means of sending them.”’ 


In response to this, we are authorized to 
say, that a gentleman, whose liberality in 
this way has already been distinguished, 
offers $100 towards defraying the expense 
of sending the liberated slaves of Mrs. Lee 
to Bassa Cove, in the Republic of Liberia. 
Who will imitate the example ? 


™ 


Forty or Rossine a CLercyman.—A 
clergyman of New England, while intently 
observing Father Mathew administering 
the pledge to some hundreds, in Fanueil 
Hall, Boston, had his pocket-book ab- 
stracted. The thief decamped with his 
prize, and no doubt felt queer when exa- 
mining its contents, to find nothing but 
some skeletons of sermons, literally “ of no 
use to any one but the owner.” 


— 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Colportage in Sweden—The Miller’s Boy and his 
Bible-—Fruits of Bible-distribution among Swedish 
and Norwegian Seamen—Operation of the West- 
phalian and Rhenish Society among the Jews. 


Paris, July 19th, 1849. 

Mr. Editor—In one of my late commu- 
nications, I told you of some of the fruits, 
which the colportage of the Bible is bearing 
in France. I shall at present glance at the 
effects which it is producing in other 
countries of Europe. 

Colportage might be exhibited, as in full 
activity in Belgium, Switzerland, Norway, 
and Sweden; in progress in Holland and 
Rhenish Prussia; beginning to be accli- 
mated in Germany; making its first ap- 
pearance even in Italy, under the auspices 


cently formed there. It is found every 
where the same—humble, courageous, full 
of faith, advancing in peace and a prayer- 
ful spirit to the conquest of souls. But this 
field is too spacious, and I limit myself to a 
single exemplification. Some recitals taken 
from the journals of Swedish colporteurs 
will prove what resemblance exists, as to 
their nature and results, between the labours 
of French colporteurs, and the labours of 
those in foreign lands. 

“T returned,’’ says a Swedish colporteur, 
“through a village, where there are several 
water-mills. A Bible had been purchased 
from me there, three years since, by a mil- 
ler’s boy, who, not long before, had fallen 
into the water, and had narrowly escaped 
being crushed by the mill-wheel. Snatched 
wonderfully from death, John (this miller- 
lad,) had, at that time, begun to be con- 
cerned about the salvation of his soul. 
Hence, the purchase which he made, of a 
Bible. He read that sacred book, and was 
fervent in prayer; the Lord heard his 
prayers, and he became a staunch confes- 
sor of the truth as it is in Jesus. He was 
not long in becoming the object of persecu- 
tions from the miller, the miller’s wife, his 
comrades, and persons who frequented the 
mil]. All were determined to render it 
impossible for him to read the Bible; but 
the Lord watched over him. Shortly after- 
ward, Andrew, the miller’s son, a young 
man of twenty years of age, a victim to 
habits of impiety and dissipation, became 
likewise a disciple of the Saviour. This 
happened in the following manner. John 
was Andrew’s assistant at the mill. Origi- 

nally, they were the best friends in the 
world; but since John’s conversion, An- 
drew employed all sorts of suggestions, 
artifices, threatenings, and even violence, 
to plunge his comrade into a disorderly 
life. All his efforts were ineffectual. One 
day, while John was busy out of doors, 
Andrew, who was alone in the mill, took 
John’s Bible, for the purpose of casting it 
into the river; however, just as he was 


mechanically, and this passage caught his 
eye: “Two shall be grinding at the mill; 
the one shall be taken, and the other shall 
be left.’? Matt. xxiv. 41. This declaration 
struck his conscience with the rapidity of 
lightning ; it took possession of his heart ; 
and under the weight of an inexpressible 
emotion, he placed the Bible again in 
John’s chamber. Dating from that mo- 
ment, Andrew became a new man ; there- 
after he showed himself to be a sincere 
servant of Jesus Christ. United, from that 
time, in heart and soul with one another, 
John and Andrew, young as they were, 


soon became, in the hand of God, instru- 


‘As a measure preliminary to our more | 


of the Bible Society, which has been re- 


about to throw it in, he opened the Bible | 
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ments of a religious awakening in the vil- | 


lage and the surrounding neighbour 
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good fruits among the Swedish and Norwe-| | 
Dear Sir—Shall I give you a brief 


gian seamen. | 
~“One day,” relates a colporteur, “I 
offered the Bible for sale on board a Nor- 
wegian vessel. ‘I am happy,’ replied one 
of the seamen, ‘that I am able at least to 
procure that book, which I have for so 
many years wished to possess, for my own 
sake, in my voyages. I have a complete 
Bible at home, indeed, but my dear wife 
has a pious heart; and naturally, I feel 
unwilling to deprive her of it. The New 
Testament which I have here along with 
me, was sent me six years ago. It is to 
that, under God, that I attribute my con- 


version. The entire Bible which I pur- 


chase from you, will never leave me.’ 

“T sold,” continues the same colporteur, 
“ten Bibles, on board of another Norwegian 
vessel. I was aware that, morning and 
evening, the captain and crew of this ship 
met to read the Bible. The reading of 
this holy book, and prayer, performed 
morning and evening in the presence of 
the crew, is becoming more frequent on 
board of Norwegian and Swedish vessels. 
A sailor lately accosted me, and asked if I 
knew him. ‘It was you,’ said he, ‘ who 
gave me a New Testament, last year, when 
I was sick in the hospital. My New Tes- 
tament taught me to know the Physician 
of my soul, Jesus Christ, the Saviour; and, 
thanks to God, I am now full of joy.’-— 
Another sailor wrote to me, that the word of 
God had been his support and consolation, 
in the midst of sharp trials, which he had to 
undergo, during nine consecutive months.” 

I shall close this letter with a few words 
concerning the labours of the Westphalia 
Rhenish Society, for spreading the word of 
God among the Jews. An agent of that 
Society, on a recent occasion, spoke of 
many thousands of copies of the sacred 
books, spread, in the course of the last 
twenty years, by the Bible Society of Berg, 
and the missionary Stockfeld. He affirms, 
moreover, that in the course of his journeys, 
he had scarcely happened on a Jewish 
family in which there was not, at the least, 
some portions of the word of God. The 
Committee are of opinion, that the end at 
which they must principally aim, is, to put 
into the hands of the Jews, (who are often 
totally ignorant of the Hebrew,) German 
translations of the Psalms and the Prophets. 
For this end, they commit small deposits of 
the sacred books to different ecclesiastics 
and laymen; colporteurs go and sell them, 
and in this way spread them. It is true, 
the wealthy Jews possess nearly all the 
German translations of the Bible, but the 
Messianic passages are generally wrested 
in them, and by this means, the glory of 
the prophetic word is singularly obscured. 

These Committees are, at the same time, 
engaged in the dissemination of small tracts, 
some of which, (as for instance, the Discourse 
of Professor L. Gaussen, of Geneva,) are cal- 
culated to direct the attention of Christians to 


the Scriptures, on the future of Israel, (as 
that of Mr. Zeller, and also the work of 
Dr. Keith on the literal fulfilment of the 
prophecies.) These two kinds of works 
compléte one another; for the latter shows 
us the past as testifying to the future, and 
leading us toit by the hand of the prophets. 

The Westphalia Rhenish Society, in 
turn, speaks out decidedly against the dis- 
semination of tracts, which narrate the con- 
version of Israelites tothe faith. In their 
opinion, these little histories often produce 


an effect on the Jews, which is more hard- 


ening than happy. [If politeness, perhaps, 
or the fear of giving offence to persons, 
with whom they have business, or from 
whom they expect assistance, hinder them 
from refusing these books, we may, never- 
theless be assured that they will not read 
them, and that even they will throw them 
away afterward, amusing themselves at 
the expense of Christians, and laughing at 
their proselytism. The truth must be 
told, these histories of conversions are not 
all written, either with that sobriety, or 
that perspicuity, suitable to the degree of 
moral and spiritual development, in which 


the Jew is found. The language, and the. 


way in which things are told, have some- 
thing mystical, exaggerated, little probable, 


‘and frequently a natural development of 


religious convictions, and of the inward 
life of a new convert, is sought in them in 
vain. Now, this absence of the natural, 
by depriving the narrative of its character 
of probability, or, at least, by weakening 
this, causes it to lose all its influence and 
efficacy for convincing the Israelite. 

The same society, having perceived the 
utility of a brief and popular history of the 
Jewish people, has directed the attention 
of the friends of Israel to this object, by in- 
viting all those who are sensible of being 
qualified for it, to undertake this work. A 
friend of Israel, at Bile, is busy with it, at 
this moment. | 


— 


For the Presbyterian. 


MISSIONARY MARRIAGE. 

On Wednesday evening, Ist inst., the 
Rev. G. W. Simpson, of the Presbytery of 
Donegal, and Eliza P. Ross, of Chester 
county, Pennsylvania, were married in the 
church of Fagg’s Manor, by the Rev. Alfred 
Hamilton, the pastor. 

After the marriage, an address was de- 
livered on the subject of Foreign Missions 
and the duties of the Congregation to these 
Missionaries, especially to the bride, she be- 
ing a member of that church, by the Rev. R. 
P. Du Bois, of New London, Pennsylvania. 
A large assembly witnessed the service. 
Much good was done, it is hoped, and a 
deep interest awakened in behalf of the con- 
templated labours of the newly married pair 
in Africa. The whole scene was deeply 
interesting, and concluded by singing the 
“‘ Missionary’s Farewell,” “Yes, my Native 
Land, I Love thee.” 

Mr. Simpson and wife expect to sail 
about the 1st of September, for the Gaboon 
River, Africa, in company with the Rev. 


| James Mackey and wife. Mr. Mackey and 


Mrs. Simpson were both members of Fagg’s 
Manor. N, 


Theological Institute of Connec- 
ticut. 


[{corresPonpENce OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. | 
Cr., August 4, 1849. 
notice of a brief visit to East Windsor? I 
have just been there to attend the annual 
meeting of the Pastoral Union, and the 
anniversary of the Theological Institute. 
To say that I have been highly gratified, 
would be a most inadequate expression of 
my feelings. The occasion was one of 
more than ordinary interest. God has 
faithful men yet in New England. And 
there is still one institution where more 
such men are in process of training for the 
exigencies of the Church and the world in 
days to come. 

I do not know whether you have ever 
visited the retired and beautiful town in 
which the Institute is located. If not, 
resolve to do so, on the earliest practicable 
occasion. No spot could be selected more 
favourable for study. Young men, who 
are intent on theological scholarship, will 
have rare facilities there. 

The exercises of the occasion opened 
with a sermon before the Alumni of the 
Institute, by the Rev. Mr. Terry, of Mas- 
sachusetts. I did not arrive in season to 
hear, except the closing part. ‘Those who 
heard the whole, spoke in high terms of 
it, as alike scriptural and able. 

The annual meeting of the Pastoral 
Union followed. This Union is composed 
of such pastors of the State as still adhere 
to, and love, the ancient faith. They are 
a band of excellent and noble men. As 
the result of their counsels and prayers, the 
Theological Institute was founded. They 
deeply felt that the interests of truth and 
the glory of God required such an institu- 
tion. They judged rightly. God has 
blessed their enterprise. But the neces- 
sity in which it originated still exists. It 
is greater and more urgent to-day, than at 
the first. Taylorism is, indeed, compara- 
tively silent, but it is active. It has retired 
from the arena of controversy, but as more 
expedient, plies privately all the arts which 
may subserve its purposes. And just now, 
too, as one of the choice fruits of Taylorism, 
Bushnellism, with its poetic insight and 
intuitions, is convulsively striving to be 
born. But I am forgetting my purpose. 
The following was the order of the exer- 
cises of the anniversary : 

PRAYER.—SACRED MUSIC. 

1. John Knox. —S. Frederic Bacon, 
South Egremont, Massachusetts. 

2. Luther and Erasmus—as Reformers. 
—Andrew C. Denison, Hampton. 

3. The Object of Life. — Hiram N. 
‘Gates, Matilda, Canada West. 


4, Faith and Reason. — Isaac N. Lin- 
coln, Plainfield, Massachusetts. 


SACRED MUSIC. 
5. Evangelical Preaching Popular. — 
Charles H. Norton, Westhampton, Mass. 
6. God’s Providential Control— Thomas 
H. Rouse, 4lbany, New York. 
7. The Present Phase of Infidelity. — 
George F. Bronson, Middlebury. 
SACRED MUSIC. 
8. Divine Illumination. — Allen Clark, 


the Jews ; others to throw light, by-meane of—}-Vind a 


ham. 
9. The Beauty of Holiness.—Charles 
G. Goddard, Petersham, Massachusetts. 
10. Duty and Destiny.—Merrick Knight, 
Chesterfield, Massachusetts. 
11. Hard Doctrines.—James B. Thorn- 
ton, jr. Boston, Massachsetts. 


HYMN. 

These sacred halls, each morning, 
Have echoed, ‘ God is love,” 
And words of truth and warning 

Have borne our thoughts above ; 
Here have our prayers ascended, 
We trust, like incense sweet, 
And peace and toil have blended 

In this, our loved retreat. 
But now we’ve met to sever 
Each tie that binds us here, 
To leave, perhaps, for ever, 
These scenes to memory dear ; 
We’ve met to swell the chorus 
Of our Creator’s praise, 
And ask his mercy o’er us 
Through all our future days. 
O, be it our employment 
To learn the Saviour’s will, 
Our sweetest—sole enjoyment 
Each duty to fulfill; 
So shall our paths be lighted 
With rays of truth divine, 
So too, for men benighted, 
Shall our example shine. 
_. And e’en in hours of parting, 
We'll check the rising sigh, 
And bid the tear fresh starting 
On sorrow’s cheek to dry; 
For, if to Christ united, 
While pilgrims here we rove, 
We shall be re-united, 
In brighter worlds above. 


PRAYER.—BENEDICTION. 
You have here a list of sensible and in- 
teresting subjects, and the young men 
acquitted themselves with honour. I must 
not forget to mention, as one of the attrac- 
tions of the occasion, the address of the 
Rev. Dr. Murray, (Kirwan,) before the 
Nettleton. Rhetorical Society. His theme 
was the characteristics of a Scriptural Minis- 
try, and our Country’s need of such a 
Ministry. You, who know him so well, 
can easily conceive in what manner he 
would treat it. His thoughts manifestly 
made a salutary and deep impression. Very 

truly yours, PRESBYTER. 


A Roman Catholic College. 
The College of the Holy Cross, Wor- 


cester, Massachusetts, made application to 
the Massachusetts Legislature for a charter 
of incorporation, which application was de- 
nied; whereupon the New York Tribune, 
and some other papers, brought a charge of 
proscription and sectarianism again: the 
majority of the Legislature. The New 
York Commercial Advertiser had the temer- 
ity to take the opposite view; while claim- 
ing equal educational, social, and mational 
rights for Roman Catholics and Protestants, 
it suggested that those opposed to the char- 
ter had assigned good reasons for their 
course, and further intimated that the speak- 
ers on the other side lost sight of the fact 
which really made all the difficulty in the 
case, viz. that a Roman Catholic College 
must be, if true to itself and its Church, an 
exclusive institution. This fact was evaded; 
by some it was denied. The commence- 
ment of that College had just been held, 
and the report of the proceedings, in the 
Christian Inquirer, closes with this sen- 
tence: “No pupils except the children of 
Catholics are admitted ;” and thus 

e Legislature of Massachusetts is abund- 
antly justified in the course it took.--Com- 


mercial Advertiser. 


} 


For the Presbyterian. 
The Huguenots in England. 


The French and Walloon Church at 
Canterbury received continued accession of 
numbers, by reason of the persecutions on 
the Continent. Those refugees were dis- 
tinguished there, as they uniformly were 
in whatever portion of the globe they be- 
came denizens, (and it may be truly said 
of the Huguenots, as of the early Christians 
in Jerusalem, that they were scattered abroad 
throughout all the world,) for their industry 
and orderly demeanor. A royal declaration 
by the Court at Whitehall, in 1641, ex- 
pressed this favourable sentiment towards 
them—* That, by reason of the war in Pic- 
ardy, Artois, and Flanders, many other 
Walloons are resorting to this city, and more 
are daily expected ; it is agreed that, if they 
do conform to the government of the city, 
and the orders of the congregation, they 
may live as they have done for sixty years 
and upwards; it being found that by their 
trade they have been beneficial to the city.” 

The earliest record of an interference by 
the government with their ecclesiastical 
economy, bears date A. D. 1661, after the 
restoration; when the church received a 
letter from the king, directing the dismissal 
of their minister, M. Stoupe, who was then 
out of the kingdom—* he being a known 
agent and a common intelligencer of the late 
usurpers.”’ In the following year a conten- 
tion among the members was quieted, by an 
order from the Court at Whitehall, which 
directed the parties to unite in one entire 
congregation ; to proceed to the election of 
a minister (whose appointment should be 
confirmed by the Colloque,) and to abstain 
from any act or expression, thereafter, con- 
temptuous of the liturgy, doctrine,* or dis- 
cipline of the Church of England. A peti- 
tion from the congregation was soon after 
submitted to the king, and conceded, to the 
effect, “ That, for avoiding the penalties of 
nonconformity, that congregation shall be 
declared a part of the foreign reformed 
churches, and, that they be not taxed for 
any poor but their own.” 

At the Assize for the county, in Maid- 
stone, 1679, it was stated, that the congre- 
gation at Canterbury contained twenty-five 
hundred communicants—* That the stran- 
gers at their first coming in, in Queen Eli- 
zabeth’s reigne, they were then poore and 
distressed strangers, but now they are grown 
hoger and moger.”’ 

As early as the year 1651, a schism 
occurred in the Church, and a secession, 
which was denominated “ Crippaine’s Con- 
gregation.”” ‘Through the interference of 
the Colloque they were re-united in 1654. In 
the year 1709, about three hundred mem- 


bers withdrew from the Undercroft, and. 


founded a “French Uniform Church ;”’ so 
called, from their adopting the Liturgy of 
the Church of England, and an organization 
in uniformity with that Church. The first 
insertion in their records refers to the ap- 
pointment of M. Pierre Richard, as “ Pas- 
teur de la nouvelle Eglise Francoise & la 
maniére Anglicane.”” ‘Their last minister 
was M. Pierre Le Seur, 1745; in which 
year they re-united with the church of the 
Undercroft. This original French and 
Walloon congregation of the Undercroft of 
the cathedral in Canterbury, maintained 
their ancient rites and discipline, as a Hu- 
guenot Church, until about the year 1806; 
when their pastor, M. Jean Francis Mieville, 
was Offered a benefice in the Church of Eng- 
land. From which time they appear to 
have lost their ancient distinctive character 
as a French Reformed Church. 

The names of some of the ministers of 
this Church, inserted in the records, are 
Pierre Le Keux, (now Lequeux,) 1653; 
Philipe Le Keux, 1654; Arnaud Boucherie; 
Pierre Trouillart, 1686: Francois Durand, 


. (now Durant,) 1767, &c. 


Another church was founded by the 
French and Walloons, in Norwich,t Nor- 
folk county, contemporaneously with that 
in Canterbury. The record of its ministers 
was continued to the year 1819; among 


| whom were Pierre de Lawne,t{ 1618; Ger- 


main Le Roy, 1628; Pierre Chorein, 1685, 
&c. ‘The moral discipline of this church 
appears to have been peculiarly strict and 
inquisitorial. Its records contain frequent 
citations of its members by the consistory, 
on this subject. ‘The congregation ceased 
to assemble for divine service about the year 
1819, in consequence of the great diminu- 
tion of its members. In 1833, legal inqui- 
ries were made into the condition of the 
property belonging to the corporation ; and 
a decree was issued, ordering an appropria- 
tion of the income of the estates, in a man- 
ner deemed most beneficial to the interests 
of the institution. | 
Another congregation of those refugees 


appears to have been organized for public 


worship, in Southampton, as early as the 
reign of Edward VI., as in their petition to 
Queen Elizabeth, they implore her to assign 
to them a church, and to permit them “to 
have sermons and sacraments, as used in 
the time of Edward.”’ An ancient chapel, 
near the harbour, founded about the middle 
of the thirteenth century, called “ Domus 
Dei,’”’ or “Chapel of St. Julian,’’ was 
granted by Elizabeth, to the Refugees.— 
From the period of the grant it was entitled 
the “Walloon Church,” until the year 1712, 
when the congregation adopted the Liturgy 
of the Established Church, and the name 
was changed to that of the “ Protestant 
Episcopal French Church.”’ After its apos- 
tasy from the French reform, its ecclesiasti- 
cal union with the other Huguenot churches 
in the Colloque was severed. In a cata- 
logue of its ministers, from 1569 to 1712, 
are the following names—M. Morel, 1583; 
Philippe de la Motte, 1586—“de fameuse 
memoire;’’ Elie Durande, 1619; Jean De 
la Place, 1661, &e. 

The towns of Winchelsea and Rye, in 
the same vicinity, on the coast, in Sussex 
county, were seats of Huguenot churches, 
founded in the reign of Elizabeth. ‘The 
Refugees who settled in Winchelsea, were 
few in number, and in very indigent circum- 


* The reader may be reminded that the clergy 
of the Established Church, although they were 
compelled by Act of Parliament to subscribe 
and assent to the Thirty-nine Articles, dissented 
then, as they now do, from the doctrine con- 
tained in the Seventeenth Article of their “ Con- 
fession of Faith.” The clergy have been Ar- 
minian since the days of Archbishop Laud. 

+ Burn states, in his History of the French and 
Walloon Refugees in England, that “ Upon the 
petition of the Huguenots settled in Yarmouth, 
in 1568, Elizabeth granted to them a license in 

he fishing trade, reciting, ‘that divers strangers 
of Holland, Zealand, and other parts of the low 
countries of the dominions of the King of Spain, 
being of late years upon lamentable occasion 
come into this, our realm of England, &c.’” 
From which we may infer, that the Flemish 
Refugees were, in England, occasionally entitled 
Huguenots, and this fact may be adduced as sub- 
stantiating the derivation of the term from the 
Flemish word Huguenin. The names of the 
“ Hugonots,” inserted in the license are, Vande 
Perden, Knape, Tecose, Deroyle, &c., evidently 
Dutch. On the other hand, the French reform- 
ers, or Huguenots proper, were sometimes enti- 
tled Walloons, in England. It is probable that 
the Protestant Refugees from France received. 
the distinguishing appellation of Huguenots at 
an earlier period, in the Netherlands, than the 
year 1560, the date assigned by Mosheim, to the 
earliest record of the name in ice. 

+ Dr. Delawne had obtained his orders from 
the Presbytery of Leyden; he was, notwithstand- 
ing, admitted to a benefice in the Church of 
England, without the formalities of an episcopal 
ordination by Bishop Overal. 


Church of England. 


stances. The cambrie manufactory was 
introduced by them, but was soon after 
abandoned. ‘This appears from the state- 
ment made by their minister, M. De la 
Touche, to the Colloque, in-1588. It is 
probable there was a dissolution of the con- 
regation not long after. The settlement of 
Tagasace in Rye is assigned to the year 
1569. A catalogue in the British Museum 
contains “the names of all Frenchmen, 
Flemyngs and Wallounes, within her ma- 
jesties town of Rie, &c., 1569.” In 1572, 
there were six hundred and forty-one Refu- 
gees. Records have been preserved of this 
Church down to the year 1728; after which 
time it probably became merged in the 
In that year it receiv- 
ed a bounty from government. ‘The minis- 
ters of that Church were Hector Harmon, 
of Baeavile, 1569; N. Tellier, of Rue, 1569; 
M. Louis Morel, 1583; M. Benech, 1695, 
&e. A HueveEnor. 


For the Presbyterian. 


CHURCH EXTENSION. 


Mr. Editor—The Donaldson Church 
was organized one year ago, by a commit- 
tee of the Presbytery of Luzerne, with six- 
teen members. In October last, by the ad- 
vice of Presbytery, a missionary of the 
Domestic Board was sent to occupy this 
point. He has been labouring with some 
degree of encouragement. Now there is a 
Sabbath-school of one hundred pupils each, 
in both Donaldson and Tremont, and a 
weekly Bible class and prayer meeting under 
his supervision. He likewise preaches in 
both villages, every Sabbath. There is a 
Tract Society organized, making its month- 
ly distributions to all the families of both 
villages. In ‘Tremont a church edifice has 
been reared, and the basement completed. 
In Donaldson, there is no house erected for 
the worship of God; but one is in the pro- 
cess of erection. 
laid, with appropriate ceremonies, to-mor- 
row (Sabbath, 12th inst.) Notwithstanding 
the inconveniences attending the place of 
worship, the spiritual edifice has gone stea- 
dily forward. 7 

A parochial school was started on the 
first of April, by one of the ruling elders of 
the church. ‘Twenty-four members have 
been added to the church since January. 
Three of these were young men now prose- 
cuting classical study, with a view to the 
ministry, under the direction of the mission- 
ary of that station. ‘These are a great 
assistance to him in the Bible class, Sab- 
bath-schools, and prayer meetings. The 
new church enterprises in this region de- 
serve the attention and support of Presby- 
terians. C. 


For the Presbyterian. 
Relief for Aged Ministers. 


I was gratified to observe, that the late 
General Assembly took up, and earnestly 
recommended to the Presbyteries, to adopt 
effectual measures to raise funds to aid aged 
and infirm ministers. ‘The writer, for more 
than forty years, has felt a deep interest in 
this subject; and while a pastor in Phila- 
delphia, was engaged in devising a plan for 
establishing a fund for aiding aged ministers; 
but not being skilled in the doctrine of an- 
nuities, he applied to the late Dr. Patterson, 
Professor in the University of Pennsylvania, 
for aid in making the requisite calculations. 


any new society or charter; that the charter 
of the Corporation of the Widows’ Fund 
embraced the whole subject, as was mani- 
fest by its title, “ The Corporation for the 
Relief of Poor and Distressed Presbyterian 
Ministers, and of the Widows,’’ &c. All 
that was necessary, was to form, by calcu- 
lation, a table of rates; and this he pre- 
pared ; and it was adopted by the Corpora- 
tion, and is published in the seventeenth p 

of their “ Address :’’ which document, any 
person interested in the matter, can obtain 
from Dr. Robert M. Patterson, Director of 
the Mint, and Treasurer of the Corporation of 
the Widows’ Fund. According to the rates 
here established, if any young Presbyterian 
minister, at the age of twenty-one, will pay 
into the fund, by himself or another, $85.62, 
he will, by this one payment, secure to 
himself an annuity of $100, onward from 
the age of sixty-five, as long as he may live. 
If his contribution be made at the age of 
twenty-five, the sum to be paid, to secure 
the same annuity, is $103.02; at the age 
of thirty, $130.61, and so on, increasing 
with age of the contributor. 

Now, although this plan of securing an 
annuity for old age, has been before the 
public for forty years, probably not half-a- 
dozen persons have availed themselves of 
the benefit which is held forth in this 
scheme, and no pains have been spared to 
bring the plan before the minds of young 
ministers. Hence it appears, that where a 
payment is required from the individual, no 
benefit need be expected from any scheme 
which has for its object making provision 
for ministers in their old age. But, as no 
person has proposed any better plan of a 
fund to meet this object, would it not be 
well for congregations, when they call a 
minister, to make a deposit in both these 
funds? If the subject were fairly presented, 
is it not probable, that some individual 
would make the requisite deposit? And 
would it not be desirable that the ladies 
of our congregations should form an associ- 


ation for the purpose of raising a sum suffi- 


cient to enable their minister to pay his 
annual rate to the ** Widows’ Fund,’”’ and 
also to make the single payment required to 
secure an annuity to their minister for old 
age ? | 

Some may think, that an annuity of only 


$100, is too paltry a sum to be cared for; 
but often, it is as much as an aged man needs. 
He has a home, it may be, or lives with one 
of his children, and a sum sufficient to keep 
him decently clad, and a few other things, 
is all that he wants. But let it be noticed, 
that the annuity may be increased to $400 
by a proportionate increase of the deposit. 
Young men are very apt to say, that they 
have little expectation of living to the age 
of three score and five. If they should, 
however, they may greatly need the com- 
forts which even $100 annually would pro- 
duce. Dependence, even on children, is an 
unpleasant condition. But, benevolence 
ought here to have some influence. If we 
should not need the annuity, others will; 
and we should rejoice in the thought, that 
we are aiding a fund which will contribute 
to the comfort of some of our brethren in 
their old age. 

It is very important, that the plan for 
granting aid to aged and infirm ministers 
should be so constituted, that the help 
should come to the person without direct 
application for aid. Suppese a fund col- 
lected, in every Presbytery, or every Synod, 


The corner stone is to_be | of se 


He informed me, that there was no need of | 


or a general fund to be distributed by one 


of our Boards, many who are most needy 
would make no application. Some would 
not be willing to have their destitute condi- 
tion exposed to the gaze of a censorious 
world; others would be at a loss to know 
whether they ought to apply —vehether they 
were so poor as to come within the scope 
of the fund. Still, there would be applica- 
tions enough; and such as it will be found 
very difficult to dispose of. It is disagree- 
able to any man of proper feelings, to have 
his pecuniary circumstances made the sub- 
ject of an exact scrutiny; and it will be a 


| very ungrateful business for those whose 


| 


it would be far better 


duty it shall be made to decide on the a pli- 
cations made for aid. For these 
tions, and others which might be mentioned 
to have an annuity 
secured for the aged minister which woul 
require no application, and which would not 
place him in the attitude of a pauper. And 
as young ministers will not secure this for 
themselves, let it be done as soon as the 
are ordained, by the tion, by mA 
association of ladies, or by some benevolent 
individual. 

_ This subject will press itself o . 
tion of the Church yes and re inane 
year, and if any man can’ devise a plan 
which will secure the desirable object, he 
shall have the cordial approbation and co- 
operation of me 


FOREICN ITEMS. 


[Froft late Papers received at this Office.) 


Tue Pope Rermstatep.—A tel i 
despatch from General 
French Minister of war, dated the 16th ult., 
conveys the intelligence that the re-estab- 
lishment of the suthosity of the Pope had 
been proclaimed the previous day, and the 
General adds, “In the midst of the most en- 
thusiastic acclamations of the assembled 
multitude. A Ze Dewm was chaunted, and 
prayers of thanksgiving were offered up at 
St. Peter’s. Public tranquillity is every 
day being confirmed—the best feeling ex- 
ists between the troops and the population.” 
The eclat of the thing must be taken with 
liberal grains of allowance, as it would be 


rather strange for the populace to veer round 
so suddenly. 


Deatu or a Savan.—The London pa- 
pers announce the death, on the 3d ult., of 

r. Anthony Todd Thompson, at the age 
of seventy-one. He had devoted his abili- 
ties to the department of Materia Medica, 
of which he was Professor in University 
College from its first foundation to his death. 
He was the author of the London Dispen- 
satory and the Conspectus, medical works 
well known to the profession. He was a 
man of extensive knowledge, and singular 
activity and industry, and the varied nature 
of his attainments is attested by the fact of 
his having edited, with ability, the poetical 
works of his namesake, Thompson, the 
poet. 


Tue AnTIQue Remains at Rome.—The 
Paris papers state that the French govern- 
ment has determined on restoring such of 
the Roman monuments as have been injured 
by its own doings in reference to the Eter- 
nal City—and that artists are already se- 
lected to proceed to Rome for the purposes 
of this restoration. The Zemps seems puz- 
zled by this announcement—and asks a 
question which betrays its mystification. 
We own for ourselves, too, to the mystifi- 
cation—and adopt the question—“« Would 
it not have been more simple,” says the 
Temps, “not to bombard Rome?’ Cer- 
tainly, knocking down monuments for the 
purpose of setting them up again, seems to 
us very like some of the devices by which 
Mr. James, the novelist, contrives to get his 
three volumes out of one—or the diversion 
of another French army of old, which 
“marched up the hill, and then marched 
down again !” 


Rep Ra1in.—A shower of rain, as red as 
blood, fell near the village of Bonvilston, 
South Wales, and extended from thence in 
a westerly direction over Lantrithyd, Flem- 
ington, &c., towards Llantwit-Major—it 


was so manifest that it impregnated the 
clods of earth, many of which were like 
ruddle. A phenomenon of this kind has 
been known to occur on the south side of 
Mount Blanc, where it left red spots on the 
snow. In the iron districts of this country. 
small streams have been so impregnated 
with chalybeate that the water was of quite 
a deep red colour for some distance. 


MonirFicent Girt To THE UNIVERSITY OF 
Oxrorp.—A truly splendid donation of an 
entomological cadlection, said to be one of 
the richest in existence, and of a valuable 
library on the natural and physical sciences, 
has just been made to the University by the 
Rev. W. F. Hope, M. A., of Christ Church, 
with the twofold object of enriching the new 
museum, and of assisting the University in 
the efforts about to be made for the more 
effectual encouragement of scientific studies, 
The whole collection of insects and books 
is said to be worth £10,000. 


Tue Peace Coneress,—The Peace Con’ 
gress, to attend which quite a number of 
delegates have gone from this vicinity, is to 
meet in Paris on the 22d of the present 
month. Its deliberations are expected to 
last four days. The London News states 
that the proposed Congress is looked on 
very favourably in Paris. An attempt to 
bring up the subject in the French National 
Assembly received the support of 162 of 
the members. 


Genius AND Royatty.—At a sale of 
choice autographs in London, a letier from 
James the Second “for my sonne Prince 
George of Denmark”"—in good condition, 
with seal and silk—brought £2 12s. Two 
letters in the haud-writing of Keats, brought 
respectively £2 15s. and £2 17s. 6d.— 
Truly science is a leveller. 


THe CuHovera 1n France.—The follow- 
ing charge | statement, regarding the 
appearance of cholera in ‘Tours, has been 
forwarded by a correspondent :—* Up to 
Friday, 13th ult. the cholera seemed to be 
on the decline, but on that day it broke out 
in the penitentiary in a frightful manner. 
The domestic of the chaplain was first car- 
ried off, after a few hours’ suffering; b 
twelve o’clock twelve persons were attacked, 
and later in the day a number of others 
also. On Saturday the number of sick in- 
creased ; the domestic of the director died; 
his daughter was attacked ; several turnkeys 
who had been removed from the prison 
died. ‘The prisoners were sent to the hos- 
pital, some were set at liberty, but of them 
nine ‘died shortly after, Of those in the 
hospital 38 died, making a loss of 47 out 
of 80 prisoners, and of the remainder there 
were only eight not attacked. There was 
not a person in the prison, and all the doors 
and windows were wide open. In the rest 
of the town the malady had not increased. 
A female prisoner was taken before the tri-. 
bunal for trial; the public prosecutor re- 
quested that she might be acquitted on ac- 
count of the cholera; this was done. A 
few hours after she was seized with the 
cholera, though apparently in robust health. 
She was taken to the hospital, where she 
died on Sunday morning.” 


LITERATURE IN France.—Few books 
have been published in Paris since the re- 
volution, and the few that have been have 
scarcely been read. The keeper of the 
largest circulating library says, that people 
never read so little, and for new books in 
particular he says there is scarcely any de- 
mand. He declares, for example, that M. 
Guizot’s Democracy, which excited such 
great interest in England, was only let out 
to half a dozen persons; that Lamartine’s 
Raphael, of which the English have re- 
quired three or four translations, has not 
produced him half of what it cost; that the 
latter’s History of the Revolution of 1848, 
which has just been published, has not been 
asked for; and that Louis Blanc’s History 
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of the Great Revolution remains in grim re- 
pose.on his. shelves. .'The only new work 
rably is Je- 
rome Paturot,‘a satire on the Republic; but 
éven that'is far from presenting the 


of which the man speaks favou 


dog’s-eared ‘appearance which warms the 


keeper's heart. ...... 


oF Horace literary 
calamity of no small magnitude, and of uni- 
versal mterest is announced in London, in 
the demise of Horace Smith, joint author, 
with his late brother James, of the immor- 
tal Rejected Addresses. His death took 
at Tunbridge Wells early in July. 

e was in his 70th year. The disorder of 
which he died was ossification of the heart. 
Lonpon University,—T he long expected 
supplementary eharter for the London Uni- 
versity has at length been received. It con- 
tains two im t provisions—one for the 
admission Of students from all the other 
universities of the United Kingdom, the 
other enabling the senate to institute exami- 
nations for certificates of proficiency in any 
separate branch of art or science, as they 
may see fit, without requiring the student to 


graduate. 


ITEMS OF INTRLLIGENCR, 


Hucuenots 1n New Orteans.—The 
New Orleans Presbyterian is urging the 
erection of a suitable house of worship for 
the French Protestant congregation there, 
in the belief that “hundreds would then flock 
to be taught the gospel, through the plain, 
but forms of Huguenot worship.” 

«Tt will cheer our friends to hear again 
of this interesting little nucleus of a French 
church in New Orleans. ‘They meet now 
every Sabbath in the Senate Chamber of 
the old State Honse, on Canal street, and 
the average attendance varies from forty to 
seventy—all French or Swiss and French 
Creoles.” 


A Venerasre Pastor.—The Rev. Dan- 
iel Dow, D.D. of Thompson, Connecticut, 
died lately, aged seventy-seven years and 
five months, having been the pastor of the 
Congregational Church of that place for 
fifty-three years, ‘The New Haven Palla- 
dium states that he graduated at Yale Col- 
lege in 1793, studied theology with Dr. 
Goodrich, of Durham, and was settled at 
Thompson in 1796. He was a member 


of the Corporation of Yale College for 


twenty-five years, and one of the principal 
founders of the Theological Institution at 
East Windsor, Connecticut. 


Exectrriciry aND CHoLEeRA.—Professor 
Olmsted, of Yale College, has addressed a 
communication to the New Haven Palladi- 
um, touching the popular belief of a connec- 
tion between cholera and the electrical state 
of the atmosphere. After a discussion of 
the subject, he concludes as follows:—* To 


conclude, we may remark, that ever since 


the grand discovery, by Dr. Franklin, of 
the identity between electricity and light- 
ning, and the subsequent development of 
this mysterious agent in many of the pro- 
cesses of nature and art, there has existed a 
tendency to ascribe to its agency every phe- 
nomenon not otherwise accounted for; and 
I cannot but regard the hasty conclusions 
which, from a single, or at most, a few ex- 
periments or observations, have ascribed the 
productions of the cholera, to variations in 
the electrical state of the atmosphere, as 
savouring of the same spirit, and as exem- 
plifying one of the leading errors against 
which the philosophy of Lord Bacon was 


A New Synacoevg.— The Israelitish 
co tion Anshi Chesed, New York, 
founded about twenty years since, and at 
present worshipping in the Henry street 
synagogue, have secured a site for a new edi- 
fice in Norfolk street, between Houston and 
Stanton streets, New York. The corner 
stone was laid on Tuesday, 31st ult. When 
completed, it will be the largest synagogue 
in the United States. The ceremonies on 
the occasion were performed by the Rev. 
Jonas Hecht, in the presence of the board 
of trustees, the building committee, and mem- 
bers of the congregation. On account of 
the prevailing epidemic, invitations to stran- 


gers and the usual festivities were omitted. 


More Exires.— With the Portuguese 
exiles who arrived here about a week since, 
came intelligence that others would follow 
them in a few days, by two vessels. One 
of these, the barque Hyperion, arrived at 
New York last week from Trinidad, with 
seventy on board. ‘The others may be ex- 
pected daily. ‘They will be temporarily 
accommodated by the American and Foreign 
Christian Union. 


A Great ApvaNnce Burman.—Rev. 
Mr. Abbott, of the Baptist Mission in Bur- 
mah, in a recent letter published in the 
Macedonian, states, that at a late meeting of 
the native Christian preachers among the 
Karens, thirty-five in number, they voted to 
look hereafter to the native churches them- 
selves for support—doing it as a matter of 
Christian self-denial, that the Board in 
America might spend the more on other 
fields of labour. Rev. Mr. Binney gives 
interesting particulars of the progress of the 
work around Maulmain, and Rev. Mr. 
Ingalls represents the mission at Arracan as 
in a very prosperous condition. 


Bisuor Onperponk, or New Yorx.— 
At alate meeting of the Trustees of the 
General Theological Seminary of the Epis- 
copal Church, Dr. Anthon presented his 
annual motion for supplying the chair, now 
nominally filled by Bishop Onderdonk. It 
occasioned no remark—was put to vote, 
and lost. 


A Ricu Crry.—lIt is stated in the Provi- 
dence Herald, that there are 175 persons in 
that city, possessing each property to the 
amount of $116,000, making an aggregate 
wealth of $20,000,000, and that this em- 
braces only one-half the wealth of that city. 
If this is true, Providence must be the 
richest city in the Union, in proportion to 
its population. 

Nationa Common Scnoot Conven- 
TION.—The meeting of the National Con- 
vention of the friends of common schools, 
which was to have taken place on the 22d 
inst. in Philadelphia, has, on account of the 
prevalence of cholera throughout the coun- 


try, been postponed until the 17th of Octo- 
ber next. 


PrusstaN Deaconnesses.— The Rev. 
Theodore Fliender, of Kaiserwerth, on the 
Rhine, the founder of the Order of Deacon- 
nesses, a Lutheran Sisterhood, somewhat 
similar to the sisters of mercy, has arrived 
in Pittsburgh. He brings with him four of 
the Prussian Deaconnesses, who have been 
trained in the nt institution as nurses, 
for Mr. Passavant’s hospital. These ladies 
have had fine educations, and speak the 
English language. ‘They enter hospitals 
and. infirmaries, and administer to the sick 
« without money and without price,” look- 


ing to the promise of their Divine Master, | 


for a recompense hereafter. 


Surrnsontan InsTrTUTE.—Agreeably to 
the provisions of the Act of Congress, esta- 
blishing the Smithsonian Institution, a meet- 
ing of the “ establishment” was held at 

ashington on the Ist inst. Present, 
Zachary Taylor, President of the United 
States, and ex officio President of the Insti- 
tution; John 


—_ 


State; W. M. Meredith, Secretary of the 
Treasury ; Jacob Collamer, Postmaster Gen- 
eral; Thomas Ewbank, Commissioner of 
Patents; W. W. Seaton, Mayor of Wash- 
ington; Joseph Henry; LL.D., Secretary 
of the Smithsonian Institution. The Secre- 
tary gave an account of the Institution, of 
}the plan of organization adopted by the 
Regents, and of the made in carry- 
ing the several parts into operation. Mr. 
Seaton, Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee, furnished a statement of the disburse- 
ments of the Institution and the condition 
of its finances. 

On motion of Mr. Meredith, the follow- 
ing gentlemen were unanimously elected 
honorary: members:—Dr. Robert Hare, of 
Pennsylvania, Albert Gallatin, of New 
York; Dr. Benjamin Silliman, of Con- 
necticut; Washington Irving, of New York. 

After appointing Mr. Clayton, Mr. Mere- 
dith, and Mr, Seaton, a committee to draft 
by-laws and regulations, the meeting ad- 
journed, subject to the call of the President. 


Tue INAUGURATION OF PRESIDENT SMITH. 
—The ceremony of the inauguration of the 
Rev. Worthington Smith, D.D., as President 
of the University of Burlington, Vermont, 
took place at the Congregational Church, on 
the 31st ult., with appropriate form. The 
inaugural address of Dr. Smith was an admi- 
rable: performance, eminently illustrative of 
his fitness for the high and responsible sta- 
‘tion to which he has been called. We cor- 
dially congratulate the corporation and the 
public on the accession of so competent a man 
to the Presidency of the University. Bur- 
lington (Vt.) FreePress. | 


American InsTITUTE oF INSTRUCTION.— 
The annual meeting of this body will be 
held at Montpelier, Vermont, on the 14th, 
15th, and 16th inst. Numerous speakers 
have been engaged, and discussions on inter- 
esting subjects will be held. All persons 
interested are invited to be present, and par- 
ticipate in the exercises and hospitalities of 
the occasion. ‘Tickets at half the usual 
rates of conveyance, affording ample time 
to go, attend the Convention, and_ return, 
can be obtained at Mark H. Newman & 
Co.’s, 199 Broadway, New York, and of 
William D. Ticknor, Esq., corner of Wash- 
ington and School streets, Boston. Whole 
expense, $8.75. 


American Biste Socrety.—At a month- 
ly meeting of the American Bible Society, 
held on Thursday, 2d inst., five new socie- 
ties, one in New Jersey, two in lowa, one 
in South Carolina, and one in Georgia, were 
recognized as auxiliaries. The general 

nt reported that the receipts of the month 
of July had been $16,652.90 ; and that the 
issue of the month had been 53,585 copies 
of the Bible and ‘Testament. 


SPIRIT OF THE ROMANS. 


All doubts are now at an end respecting 
the sentiments of the Romans. Garibaldi 
and his legion have left, the French army is 
in possession, the terrorism which, we were 
told, reigned in Rome is now at an end 
surely, and yet the inhabitants are as en- 
thusiastic as ever in the cause of the Repub- 
lic, and, of course, opposed to the restora- 
tion of the Pope. It happened, singularly 
enough, that the last article in the Roman 
Constitution was voted by the Constituent 
Assembly on the very day that the French 
entered; and on that very day, and in pre- 
sence of the French, the Assembly pro- 
claimed the Republic in due form, and the 
inhabitants illuminated their houses in the 
evening. ‘The Constituent Assembly con- 
tinued their sittings, though ordered to dis- 
solve by the French Governor; and when 
force was employed to compel obedience, 
the Members protested, and declared the 
sitting indefinitely adjourned. Rome has 
been declared in a state of siege, and the 
keys of the two gates by which the French 
entered have been sent tothe Pope. Singu- 
lar enough, the appearance of the French in 
Rome has been the signal for anarchy and 
assassination, though their mission, as they 
affirmed, was to put down anarchy and re- 
store order. ‘The inhabitants treat the 
French exactly as they deserve, and in a 
style peculiarly fitted to wound the vanity 
and self-love of a Frenchman. ‘They dis- 
dain to hold any communication with them. 
When a Frenchman enters a coffee-room, 
all the Italians withdraw. When, at half- 
past nine o’clock at night, the retreat is 
beaten and the streets are cleared, the peo- 
ple on the balconies and at the windows 
amuse themselves by crowing and clucking, 
in imitafion of the bird which was the ori- 
ginal ensign of France, but which, under 
the fostering influences of the Republic, has 
now grown intoan eagle. ‘The Triumvirs, 
in resigning power, issued an address to the 
Roman people, marked by the spirit, dig- 
nity, and grace, which have characterized 
all their manifestoes. ‘The document is 
conceived in the spirit of men who, though 
worsted in a noble cause, feel the immor- 
tality of that cause, and can descry victory 
at the very moment of defeat.— Edinburgh 
Witness. 


~ DOMESTIC NEWS. 


Accipent.—The six o’clock train 
of cars from Philadelphia to New York, on the 
Camden and Amboy Railroad, met with a ter- 
rible disaster on Thursday morning 2d inst. 
The accident happened about half-past eight 
o’clock in the morning, when it had arrived 
within two miles of Princeton, N. Jorsey. The 
switch not being in its place, the locomotive ran 
off the track into the canal, dragging with it the 
mail and baggage car, shattering the first pas- 
senger car, instantly killing two of the passen- 
gers and wounding seventeen. The engineer 
and fireman escaped by jumping into the canal. 
A Mr. Walters, of Pottsville, Pa., who was 
standing on the platform, was caught between 
the first and second cars, had his leg broken 
below the knee in two places, and was extricated 
with great difficulty. The killed were William 
Conover, the carpenter and superintendent of 
bridges for the Raritan canal, and a stranger, 
whose name is unknown. He was an Irishman, 
and a second-class passenger. The locomotive 
was thrown into the canal, bottom upwards, 
together with the baggage crates and mail car, 
the first passenger car was partly suspended 
over the bank of the canal, thus arresting the 
course of the second car—and then, dreadful to 
relate, the third car was raised to the platform 
of the second, passing completely through it— 
sweeping off the seats and the passengers, and 
thus presenting, at first sight, the appearance of 
but one car—killing two persons instantly in its 
course, and terribly wounding and maiming 
others. The marvel is that a solitary individual 
escaped. The destruction was in the forward 
deck and way cars, and when the former was 
thrown upon the latter, two of the passengers, 
Jonathan Fish and Charles Scott, seeing it pass- 
ing through the roof, stooped, and escaped injury. 
To extricate the victims of this accident, it was 
necessary to pry the two cars apart, and to cut 
the passengers out with axes. 

The Coroner’s inquest on the bodies of the 
victims of the disaster, resulted in a verdict 
that the accident was caused by the act of some 
unknown steps in turning offthe switch. The 
vot disclosed by the examination stand briefly 

us: 

There is, at the point where the fatality oc- 
curred, a turn-out; that is, a contrivance to ena- 
ble the train to pass off upon another track, in 
order to make room for another train, coming in 
the opposite direction. The switch is the move- 
able connection between the two tracks, by 
which a train is enabled to pass from one to the 
other. The twotrains had met at this turn-out, 
the night before, and the switch had been put in 
use, so that they might pass each other, or rather 
switches, for there are of course two, at no great 
distance apart, one to let the train on the main 


| delphia, can be seen by the 


The first switch, to the train coming from Phila- 
ineer from a con- 
siderable distance ; the , unfortunately, is 
obscured from his view by some bushes which 
grow between. The conductor is expected to 
see that the switches are properly replaced, 
after they have been moved to allow meeting 
trains to but if he sees the switch-tender at 
his it seems that he is at liberty to goon 
without attending to this duty; taking it for 
granted that the switch-tender will see all made 
right. The conductor of the Wednesday evening 
train, Van Doren, says he did see a man at or 
near the switch, and took it for ted this man 
was the tender. Harrington, the baggage-mas- 
ter of that train, also saw this man, and in like 
manner took it for granted that he was the ten- 
der. But the wife of the switch-tender, Mrs. 
Clear, and a Mrs. Kelly, who was at her house 
at the time, say that there was no man about, 
when the trains met, the evening before. It 
seems probable, therefore, that the conductor and 
baggage master only saw one of these women, 
mistook her for a man in the dusk of the eve- 
ning. So that the switch was left off by the last 
train on Wednesday evening, and found in the 
same situation by the train on higgg 3 morning 
and hence the dreadful accident. Though the 
switch was left off by one train and found oa iy 
the next, the switch-tender found it on, on Wed- 
nesday night, and left it on, on Thursday morn- 
ing. Who set it right on Wednesday night, 
and who set it wrong on Thursday morning, no 
one knows. The switch-tender swears that he 
did not. 

The Coroner's verdict assumes that it was set 
wrong by some unknown person on Thursday 
morning. This assumption requires another as- 
sumption, namely, that it was set right by the 
same or some other unknown person on Wednes- 
day evening. 

he investigation disclosed other important 
facts. There is no man whose duty it is to see 
that the switches are right before the train ap- 
proaches. The switch-tender, as he is im- 
properly called, is employed on the road, seve- 
tal miles off. All he can do, or is expected to 
do, is to have the switches right about five 
o'clock inthe morning. He is not allowed to 
lock them. They may be moved by any thought- 
less or malicious passers-by—in ignorance, in 
idle curiosity, or by wicked design. If they are 
so moved, an accident, with loss of life and limb 
and property, must be expected. 


DeatTH oF A Cuickasaw Cuier.—Letters 
have reached us confirming the report of the 
death of Colonel Benjamin Love, one of the 
Treaty Commissioners of the Chickasaw Na- 
tion. Colonel Love was one of the most intelli- 
gent and useful men among the Chickasaws, 

aving been identified with their public matters 
since 1832, when he acted as United States In- 
terpreter at the making of the treaty of that 
year. He had been in various public stations 
among his people since then; was a chief, and 
aided in making the Treaty of 1834; by the 4th 
article of which treaty he was created one of the 
seven Commissioners to approve of claims of 
individuals of the Nation, growing out of the 
treaty. Colonel Love was waylaid several miles 
from his house, and shot, it is supposed, by a 
party of Buloxies; a tribe of Indians, who, no 
doubt, a century since, formed a part of the Choc- 
taw Nation, but having separated and wandered 
through Texas, have lost any traces of their 
origin, yet when the two people again met in 
the West, tradition and affinity of language 
proved their origin, and they have been tolerated 
on the skirts of the Choctaw Nation ever since, 


far below the people of their original stock.— 
Van Buren (Arkansas) Intel. 


Inp1an Dirricutties.—The Western Texan 
of the 12th ult. says that General G. M. Brooke 
had just arrived in San Antonio, and assumed 
the command of the Eighth Military Division. 
With his characteristic ardour and zeal for the 
public service, General Brooke had sought for 
every information relative to the character and 
magnitude of the Indian outrages on the fron- 
tier, with a determination to quiet the disturb- 
ances peaceably, if he can—if not, he will resort 
to the most summary measures. 


For Liserta.—The ship Liberia Packet, Cap- 
tain Goodmanson, under the auspices of the 
Maryland Colonization Society, sailed for Li- 
beria from Baltimore on the 2d inst. She carried 
out as cabin passengers, Mrs. Russwurm, the 
lady of the Governor of Cape Palmas, child and 
servant; the Rev. Mr. Bastion, superintendent 
‘of the Methodist Episcopal Mission in Liberia, 
his lady and child; the Rev. R. R. Gurley, of 
Washington, District of Columbia; the Rev. 
Hilleary Teague, of Liberia. There were about 
twenty-five emigrants altogether, ten of whom 
were from Maryland, and the rest from South 
Carolina. Five of the Maryland emigrants 
were purchased by the Maryland Colonization 
Society, specially to be sent out—they were 
Thofhas Gross and family. Those from South 
Carolina, we believe, were sent out by the 
American Colonization Society. The cargo of 
the packet was a large one, mainly on account 
of the Missionary Societies and the Liberia 
merchants. 


Mexico, dated May 4, appears in the New Or- 
leans Crescent City, of the 29th ult., from one 
of the overland California emigrauats. It says: 
“Since I started, we have been near starving 
three times—once for provisions, and twice for 
water. Once we were five days without water, 
and once three; we were six days without any 
thing to eat except a few snakes and hawks 
which we found on the road and shot. More- 
over, we have had two hard fights with the 
Indians—had two of our men killed and eight 
wounded. My bed is made nightly on the 
ground ; that is, I sleep on one blanket and cover 
with another. I eat dried beef and venison, with 
coffee and bread of my own making. I work 
hard, drive mules, kill and butcher deer, physic 
the company, fight the Indians, and trade with 
the Mexicans for corn, flour, and beef. My spi- 
rits are low and my hopes are flagging.” 


Prairie Inpians.—Major Thomas Fitzpat- 
rick, United States Indian Agent at Santa Fe, 
ina publication, in the St. Louis Republican, o. 
his views in regard to our Indian policy, says :— 
“There is at this time, to the best of my know- 
ledge, not less than twenty-five thousand Indians 
on the Upper Arkansas, and its vicinity—com- 
posed of Chyennes, Araphahoes, Apaches, Kia- 
was, Camanches, and Sioux, among whom I 
spent the past winter, and all of them behaving 
during the time of my sojourn, in the most de- 
corous and friendly manner, insomuch that par- 
ties of traders, coming in this spring, never tied 
or guarded their stock during the whole trip, and 
never lost one animal by the Indians.” 


ARRIVAL.—The American steamship Her- 
mann, from Bremen, via Southampton, England, 
arrived at New York on Sunday, with 130 pas- 
sengers, and a freight list comprising 1700 pack- 
ages, and valued at upwards of $1,000,000. 


TRADE oF PirtsspurGH.—The arrivals of steam 


July, 1849, amounted in tonnage to 5014 tons. 
In July, 1848, the tonnage was 31,493, showing 


doubtless owing to the prevalence of the cholera 
during that month. 


Curious Fact.—One pint of water converted 
into steam fills a space of nearly 2000 pints, and 
raises the piston of a steam engine with the 
force.of many thousand pounds. It may after- 
wards be condensed, and re-appear as a pint of 
water. 


Tue CHoLerRA.—The total number of deaths 
last week in New York, was 1273, against 1352 
the week before, 678 of which were of cholera, 


bowels. The deaths from cholera, it will be 
seen, average nearly one hundred a day. More 
than one-half of the mortality was among those 
who are not natives of this country, the numbers 
being—natives of the United States, 632; na- 
tives of other countries, 640. 

The total number of deaths in Philadelphia, 
during last week, were 360, of which 49 were 
of cholera. 

The cholera continues to extend itself north- 
ward, and Boston, which has hitherto been nearly 
exempt, is about to receive her share of the visi- 
tation. From the West we have favourable re- 
portsgenerally. At Lexington, Kentucky, how- 
ever, there is a renewed outbreak of the scourge; 
44 deaths from it having occurred from the 28th 
to the 83lst ult. In the family of Mr. C. Fitman, 
the father, mother, and four children all died. 


From tHe Piains.—St. Louis, August 6.— 
Advices from Fort Kearney to the 23d June, 
have been received. We learn that the tide of 
emigration had ceased. ‘Twenty thousand per- 
sons and sixty thousand animals had be- 
tween Fort Kearney and Fort Hall. The grass 
during the route was found to be unusually fine 
and in great abundance, but it was feared that a 


. Clayton, Secretary of | 


track run off, the other to let it run on again. | 


scarcity had been experienced in the mountains. 


though they are in a rude and barbarous state, | 


From Cuinvuanvua.—A letter from Chihuahua, | 


and canal boats at Pittsburgh, for the month of | 


a falling off this year -of 26,439 tons. This is_ 


and 238 of kindred diseases of the stomach and — 


*tived at New Orleans on the 3d inst. from Cha-~ 


shot himself in the arm; the limb was amp@Q- 
tated to:the shoulder, and the sufferer expired 
from excessive pain. There are many persons 
lying at the Fort, from wounds 

icted by themselves, through accident. Among 
them is one named George M. Finney, from 


Tue New Terrirories.—Despatches, it 
stated, have been received b our government, 
from California and New Mexico, 
both these territories will be applicants to the 
next Congress for admission into the Union.— 
The primary measures are now being taken to 
accomplish the object. 
population of 75,000, is already competent to ad+ 
mission, and the population of California is daily 
increasing. Its permanent population by the 
next session of Congress, will no doubt be suffi- 
cient to demand the doors to be opened to its 
admission among its sister States. This will 
settle the question which has lately created so 
much dissension in Congress, in a way that must 
prove satisfactory to all parties. 


_ Must Be Removev.—The Floridians demand 
of government the removal of the Indians from 
that State. They say. Florida is a sovereign 
State, and has a right now to demand, where 
before they could only ask favours. It would be 
best for both parties that the few Indians remain- 
ing should be instantly removed; but whether 
or not, the citizens of Florida have a right to be 
protected from the depredations of the savages, 
and the most effectual protection is the absence 
of the latter from among them. 


Go.tp Hunters Returninc. — A Mr. An- 
drews, formerly of Vermont, arrived at Albany, 
New York, accompanied by his two daughters 
and $35,000 in gold, the product of their joint 
earnings in California during six months. They 
were residing in Oregon, and arrived in Califor- 
nia at the commencement of the gold fever.— 
The whole family went to work in the placer, 
and the result is a handsome fortune. The 
girls were rather sun-burnt, but in other respects 
did not appear to be at all the worse for their 
novel occupation.—Albany Express. 


Orecon.—A recent census of Oregon shows the 
number of the inhabitants to be 8902, including 
upwards of 300 foreigners, and 2519 voters. 
vernor Lane has issued a proclamation, fixing the 
number of Members of Council and House of 
Representatives to which each county is entitled, 
and ordering the election to be held for them 
and for a delegate to Congress on the first Mon- 
day in June last. 
Congress in the field. 


Tue Fiorina Trousies.—Further informa- 
tion was received on Wednesday, Ist inst., in 
Savannah, of Indian outrages in Florida. They 
attacked some settlements lying between Tampa 
Bay and Charlotte Harbour, murdering six or 
seven negroes. ‘Troops from Tampa Bay imme- 
diately started on the Indian trail. They pur- 
sued them to a stream, on the opposite banks of 
which one hundred warriors appeared, shouting 
the war-whoop and daring the troops to cross, 
The number of the latter being small, they re- 
treated. The plantations are all deserted. The 
frontier towns along the St. John’s and Lake 
Monroe, have been placed under military disci- 
pline. It is rumoured that other Indians have 
arrived from Alabama. The Governor of Flo- 
rida promptly, upon the occurrence of the first 
Indian attack, sent an express to the Colonel of 
Duval county, requiring him to raise imme- 
diately a company of mounted men, who are to 
repair without delay to the scene of the outrage. 
A detachment of United States artillery was 
also sent from St. Augustine by the command- 
ing officer, to Indian River and other points. 
The Savannah papers inform us that orders have 
been received by Majcr Loud, the commander 
of the United States forces at Savannah, to have 
his command ready to move at a moment’s warn- 
ing. This order was given when the first des- 
patches were received at Washington. 


CALIFORNIA AND OreGon Matts.—The Uni- 
ted States steam packet Ohio will be despatched 
from the port of New York on the 27th August, 
instant. Mails may be sent to New York, 
Charleston, South Carolina, and Savannah, 
Georgia, to be conveyed by the Ohio, which 
will sail from New York on the 27th instant, 
from Charleston on the 30th, and from Savannah 
on the 30th. 


From Cuacres.—The steamship Falcon ar- 


gres. Somewhat fuller accounts from Califor- 
nia, though no later, have been received, from 
letters and papers brought to hand by this arri- 
val. The Falcon brings 45 passengers, among 
whom is H. D. Cook, bearer of despatches from 
Peru; and has on board one hundred and seven- 
ty thousand dollars in gold dust, which is all 
consigned to New York. The rainy season had 
at Chagres, and much sickness pre- 
vailed. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


FROM EUROPE. 


The British Mail Steamer Cambria, arrived at 
Boston, brings London papers to the 2\st of July. 

The prospects of the harvest throughout all parts 
of Great Britain were encouraging and satisfactory, in 
consequence all the leading grain markets of Great 
Britain are dull, and prices, as the harvest approaches, 
show symptoms of a decline. 

The reports from the continent of Europe relative 
to the state of the growing crops, are conflicting ; 
but upon the whole, their appearance is encouraging. 

Liverpool Cotton Market, July 21.—The market 
in the early part of the week was active. It closed 
yesterday at a further advance of 3d. per Ib. for all 
descriptions. The official quotations now being 54d. 
for fair uplands, 53d. for fair Mobile, and 53d. for 
fair Orleans, middling 4$d. a 5d. per Ib. 

Liverpool Corn Market, July 21.—Old Western 
canal flour is selling at 24s. to 24s. 6d. and 25s. 
Ohio and Baltimore 25s. a 25s. 6d., and Philadel- 
phia 24s. 6d. whilst a large proportion of the late 
arrivals at this port being of an inferior quality and 
out of condition, are selling at 21s. a 23s. per bbl. 
Wheat.—American is held at 5s. 7d. to 7s. 3d. per 
70 lbs. Indian Corn is quoted at 30s. a 32s., the 
latter being the value of prime white. 


Great Bairarn.—A motion, which Lord Broug- 
ham previously announced his intention to make, in 
reference to the French expedition in Italy, was 
taken up in the House of Lords on the 21st of July. 
The resolution embodied a wide range of subjects, 
and implied a direct censure of the foreign policies 
of the government. His Lordship entered into a 
long speech in defence of his own singular views 
about the liberties of continental nations. The re- 
solution was negatived by a vote of 91 to 103, thus 
giving the policy of Lord Palmerston, in the House 
of Peers, a majority of 12. | 

In the debate which took place on the 20th, in al- 
lusion to the cholera, Lord Ashley, the chairman of 
the Board of Health, stated in the House of Com- 
mons that not one half of the cases were reported. 
Enough, however, is officially known to make it 
certain that the epidemic is raging in many parts of 
the country to a dreadful extent. During the last 
week 339 deaths by cholera were reported in Lon- 
don, which is more than double the number of the 
preceding week. Bristol, Plymouth, Portsmouth, 
and along the whole south coast it is raging in a 
very malignant form, and the mortality is very great. 
At Liverpool the disease is rapidly increasing. The 
number of cases reported for four days were respec- 
tively 64, 74, 85,102. Ireland continues to be gen- 
erally exempt from the scourge. 

The Parliamentary session is drawing to a close, 
and not in a satisfactory way for the government, 
since during the past week alone, they have been 
beaten in the Lords by a majority of eight on one of 
the most important clauses of the Irish poor-law bill, 
and in the Commons by a mujority of three on a 
resolutio® requiring them to take means for a reduc- 
tion of expenditure, A Procrustean proposition for 
a reduction of ten per cent. on all government sala- 
ries has been negatived, by one hundred and forty- 
nine against one hundred and two. 

The ruin of Mr. Hudson has been the great sub- 
ject of conversation. A new report had been issued 
regarding him, by a committee of investigation recent- 
ly appointed on one of the principal railways of 
which he was chairman, and its facts have been so 
sweeping as to take away the public breath. He is 
shown to have taken, on his own account, two thou- 
sand three hundred and forty-two shares of a dock 
company, and to have paid the calls upon them, 
without authority, fgom the railway funds; to have 
insured, secretly, fourteen thousand shares of the 
line, beyond the number sanctioned, taking ten 
thousand of these for his own advantage, and realiz- 
ing thereby £145,000; to have had two thousand 
other shares voted him by his colleagues, by which 
he was able to realize £42,000; and finally to have 
taken £31,000 from the railway funds for « land,” 
and £40,000 for « works,” and to have appropriated 
them to his own use. The last two items he re- 


funded after the appointment of the committee of 


xico, stating that. 


New Mexico, with its 


There are six candidates for | 


investigation, and at a meeting of the shareholders, 
it was unanimously resolved to prosecute him for the 
principal part of the remainder. In the face of these 
things, he still retains his seat in the House of Com- 
mons, but it has been reported that he will resign 


Another election for the city of London is about 
to take place, owing to thadeath of one of its four 
representatives, Mr. Pattison, who, about eighteen 
years back, was Governor of the Bank of England. 
The present Lord Mayor, a determined free trader, 
is the only candidate announced, and he will most 
probably be returned without opposition. The pro- 
tectionists have lately made a great cry about re-ac- 
tion im their favour, hut apparently they dare not 
bring it to the tzst. 

Treland.—On the 12th ult., a very serious riot took 
place between a party of armed Orangemen and 
Roman Catholics, near Castle William, in thre county 
of Down. The Orange party having celebrated the 
day, it being the anniversary of the battle of Augh- 
ran, at ‘Tullymore, and being on their march home, 
whilst passing a defile called Dolly’s Brae, found 
their path waylaid. All the passes and surrounding 
hills were occupied by an immense number of Ro- 
man Catholics, provided with forks and fire-arms, 
and plainly contemplating a general massacre. The 
Protestants, aided by asmall party of police and 
military, stood upon their defence; and succeeded in 
forcing their way through the gap, after a short 
struggle in which forty or fifty persons are said to 
have been killed or wounded on both sides—much 
the greater portion being of the Roman Catholic 
party; thirty-eight Ribbonmen had been taken 
prisoners on Friday. ‘Two medical gentlemen drove 
through the country, round about the scene of the 
contest, with the view of administering relief to 
those who were wounded, but they were refused ad- 
mittance at every house where they called. 

_ The Cork Examiner, in alluding to the potato 
crop, says, the disease has appeared in a few fields. 


- There can be no doubt but it is equally positive that 
_as yet the general crop is saved, and in almost all 


places unusually abundant; and the general impres- 
sion is, that it is so far advanced, that supposing a 
blight to set in, the tubers will have been out of the 
ground before such time as the disease could have 
reached it. 

France.—The committee of the Legislative As- 
sembly, to which the question of the prorogation was 
referred, has come to the unanimous decision of re- 
commending that the Assembly should be prorogued 
from the 15th of August to the 15th of October. 

A letter from Paris dated the 19th ult. says that 
the Pope had sent an autograph letter of thanks 
to Louis Napoleon; and has, as is assured in a good 
quarter, given to the French Government very satis- 
factory assurances as to his determination to give 
good constitutional institutions to his subjects. It is 
believed that his manifesto will be published in the 


course of a few days. 


A debate on the 19th ult. in the French Cham- 
ber, was more exciting than usual. General Ca- 
vaignac and M. Charras entered into long explana- 
tions respecting a retiring pension bestowed upon 


the latter; and this gentleman took occasion to pass 


a high eulogium upon the Duc d’Aumale. General 
Cavaignac said he deeply regretted to see a necessity 
for so distinguished a man as M. Charras defending 
himself. General Fabrier then ascended the tri- 
bune, in reply, and being interrupted, M. de Croig- 
lin exclaimed, « Let them (the Left) speak; it is 
not worth while to notice them.” Upon this M. 
Lagrange got up and shrieked out, « You are an 
insolent fellow!” Both parties left the house and 
a duel was expected. 

The Paris National announces that Prince Canino, 
the son of Lucien Bonaparte and ex-president of 
the Roman Constituent Assembly, has been arrested 
at Orleans, by order of the Government, on his road 
from Marseilles to Paris. 

The cost of the French expedition to Rome is 
estimated at thirty or forty millions of francs: To 
meet this demand, and to provide for the growing 
deficiencies of the revenues, caused by the succes- 
sive revolutions, and the abolition of the tax on 
salt, &c. a new loan of two hundred and forty mil- 
lions of francs is now deemed inevitable, 

The election to fill thirty-five vacancies in the 
Legislative Assembly has turned out much more fa- 
vourable to the government than was anticipated. 
With the exception of M. Jules Faror, who was re- 
turned for Lyons, every one of the newly elected 
members will support the government, as long as the 
majority hold together. M. de Lamartine has been 


elected for two places, but he is not considered as a 


red republican. He will probably ultimately join 
the Cavaignac party, which may be called the real 
republican party, and which, therefore, opposes both 
the re-actionaries and the red republicans. The 
greatest number of the new members are of the old 
conservative, or, as it was called, the dynastic party. 
Of pure legitimists there were only four, and of the 


personal adherents of the President only two. A_ 


considerable number of concealed arms have been 
discovered at Gorin, and fifteen of the red republi- 
cans have been arrested and placed in prison. The 
President of the republic has conferred the order of 
the legion of honour on several physicians and 
clergy for the zeal and assiduity which they dis- 
played during the prevalence of the cholera. 

The French are beginning to discuss the ques- 
tion of a consulate for life, and there are even those 
who talk of restoring Henry. V., and some of the 
Compte de Paris, son of the late Duke of Orleans 
and grandson of Louis Philippe. 


Rome.—One of the first acts of the soldiers of the 
French republic, on entering Rome, was to tear down 
the republican flag, and this was speedily followed 
by an order from General Oudinot for the restoration 
of that of the Papacy. ‘The advance of the libera- 
tors through the streets was, in most cases, met with 
sullen silence, but in the Corso, the indignation be- 
came irrepressible, and the avalanche of taunts was 
such that the troops found it necessary to charge, 
and having cleared the place, to plant five pieces of 
artillery in order to repress any further manifestation 
of this terrible welcome from a population whom they 
came to relieve from “the oppression of an anarchi- 
cal faction.” Amidst the hisses, and groans, the cry 
of «death to the Cardinal Oudinot” was heard on 
all sides, and on the first day of the new order of 
things, no less than seventeen French soldiers were 
assassinated. “ ‘Thus,’ (it was observed in the Ro- 
man Monitor—a paper which, together with all 
others, was suppressed by Oudinot on the following 
day )—* under the eyes of the troops sent in, as it is 
said, to destroy anarchy and protect the liberty of 
the Roman people, more crime has been committed 
in two hours than had occurred in seven previous 
months.” 

Immediately after his subjugation of the city, 
Oudinot performed the appropriate act of sending its 
keys to the Pope. ‘The Pope sent one of his usual 
replies about the devotion of France, congratulates 
the General on the triumph of order in Rome, and 
expresses his hope that Divine Providence will cease 
the difficulties that may still exist. He adds, that he 
does not cease to direct his prayers to heaven for the 
General, the city, and the French nation. 

Preparations are making at Rome, which leads to 
the belief that Pius [X. is expected to return to the 
Quirinal. ‘The French are doing all they can in dis- 
tributing money freely to get up a cry in his favour, 
but in vain. 

‘I'he existing Roman army has been incorporated 
by General Oudinot with the French army, but he 
is remorseless against Garibaldi and the Lombards, 
Piedmontese, &c., who have been fighting side by 
side in the Roman cause. No terms could be ob- 
tained for them, and they have been obliged to leave 
the city. Garibaldi has succeeded in making his 
escape good from the French Division, who were 
put upon a false scent, and he is now in the moun- 
tains of Abbruzzi. Previous to his departure from 
Rome, he had secured ammunition and military stores. 
Another account states that Garibaldi is on the new 
palitan frontier, where he has been joined by another 


body of troops, and formed, it is said, a body of 


twenty thousand men. 

Scarcely one thousand Roman troops remain, and 
instead of co-operating with the French, they are 
daily leaving. The Pope’s engineers refused to mako 
a demonstration in his favour, and rather than de 
this, thirty out of forty-three officers resigned, and 
all the rank and file were disbanded. A similar cir- 
cumstance is noticed with regard to the artillery. 
‘The reasons given for this course are, that the French 
authorities refused to give them any guaranty for the 
protection of the rights of the people. 

In the proclamation to the Romans, by which the 
Triumvirs announced their resignation, they con- 
gratulated the peuple on having inscribed in history 
a page of which no force can bereave them. « You 
have not,” they said, “experienced a defeat; it is a 
victory like that of martyrs.” They added also, that 
if the people shall persevere in maintainjng their 
rights, the dark cloud which had intervened to ob- 
scure their fature prospects would soon inevitably 
disappear. « When the star of your resurrection 
shall arise’’—such was the final appeal—«< when the 


price of the sacrifice you have made with alacrity 


and honour shall be soon paid to you, may you re- 
member the men who, during entire months partook 
of your toils, fatigues, and sufferings, and who will be 
‘ready to-morrow, if necessary, to fight again in your 
ranks for the emancipation of Italy.” It has been 
alleged by the Contemporaneo, a Roman newspaper, 
in reply to the French assertion that the resistance 
of Rome was caused by the presence of foreigners, 
that the number of foreigners in the city, engaged in 
the defence, was 268, and that of the Italian popula- 


the Roman states did not exceed 3000. 

On the 6th of July an affair took place which may 
cause some difficulty between the United States and 
France. On that day some French soldiers, in a 
most unwonted and very repulsive manner, pursued 
two refugees into the house of the American Consul, 
and there insulted his wife and wounded his servant. 
Mr. Cass, the American Charge d’Affaires at Rome, 
wrote, on the complaint of the Consul, to General 
Oudinot, demanding an apology for the insult. The 
answer has not yet arrived. In the meantime the 
American flags have been taken in from the houses of 
the Consul and Charge, and if an ample apology is 
not made, Mr. Cass will leave immediately ; so stand 
affairs at present. : 

Vexice.—Venice has not yet surrendered, and 
she still continues to inflict disasters upon her as- 
sailants. A sally was recently made in which an 
Austrian battery was taken by surprise, the Vene- 
tians killing several men and spiking all the guns. 
In a subsequent attack also the Austrians lost twen- 
ty men and two captains, and were forced to retire. 
The beseiging army is likewise suffering severely 
from disease. At the same time the Venetians are 
hard pressed for various kinds of provisions, and it 
is anticipated that they must soon surrender. The 
occupation of Ancona by the Austrians, and of Rome 
by the French, renders the defence of this last hold 
of Italian liberty comparatively useless. 


Huneary.—The accounts from Hungary come 
all from the side of the Austrians, the communica- 
tions of the Magyars being intercepted. We find no 
mention of the great Hungarian victory said to have 
been achieved on the Ist and 2d of July, over the 
army of Paskiewitch, by Dembinski, accounts of which 
we had on the last arrival, it appears to be non-exist- 
ent. There has, however, been hard fighting in 
Hungary, with various success. From a report of 
General Haynau, addressed to the Emperor of Aus- 
tria, it appears that a very sharp conflict took place on 
the 11th ult. before Comorn, between the combined 
armies and the Magyars. The Hungarians fought 
with fierce impetuosity, but the Austrians claim the 
victory. ‘The Hungarians on their side deny that 
any victory was gained by the Austrians, but do not 
claim it for themselves, Kossuth has publicly cen- 
sured General Georgey for not having attacked the 
Austrians before they effected their junction with the 
Russians. ‘The Hungarians have fallen back along 
their whole line of operations. They are making 
extraordinary efforts for the relief of Peterwardein, 
which is blockaded by the Russians. This is on the 
southern bank of the Danube, and is an important 
military post. Dembinski has effected a junction 
with Georgey. The Ban of Croatia has been de- 
feated. 

Bem is collecting all his troops near Szegedin to 
make a desperate attack on the Russians. Kossuth’s 
proclamation to the people is being fully carried out. 
The Hungarians have burned their corn and provi- 
sions, and driven their horses and oxen to the moun- 
tains. ‘The imperialists have no means of transport. 
Kossuth has returned to Pesth amid much enthu- 
siasm. 

A Turkish ambassador in Paris, received a des- 
patch on the 19th ult., by courier, announcing that 
the Polish General Bem had again completely de- 
feated the Russians under the command of Leurs, 
in Trarisylvania, and that the latter had been obliged 
to take refuge in Wallachia, with a small remnant 
of his army. 


Prussta anp Denmarx.—An armistice between 
Prussia and Denniark was concluded on the 10th 
of July, and has since been formally ratified. The 
principles on which the ultimate treaty of peace is to 
be framed are those to which Lord Palmerston has 
been favourable from the first, and the adjustment is 
mainly due to the efforts of the English ambassador 
at Berlin. Accordingly, as soon as the troops shall 
take up the positions assigned to them in Schleswig, 
the King of Denmark will raise the blockade of the 
German and Russian ports. The orders will be 
communicated to land and sea forces in one day. 
The exchange took place at the British embassy. 
The elections throughout Prussia have ‘terminated 
in favour of the Conservatives, many of the Demo- 
crats declining to vote. 


Tut Bapven Insurrection.—Letters from Often- 
burg, of the 9th ult., mention a sortie which the gar- 
rison of Rastad attempted on the evening of the 8th 
ult., with the view of obtaining possession of a bridge 
which crosses the Murg at Niederbuhl. The com- 
bat lasted four hours, when the insurgents, finding 
themselves in danger of being cut off, retreated to 
the fortress, leaving one hundred and twenty of their 
killed on the field of battle. The revolutionary 
army of Baden and its partisans from Rhenish Bava- 
ria and other parts of Germany, have now entirely 
left the Baden territory, and made good their escape 
into Switzerland. The last forces evacuated Con- 
stanz on the 11th, crossed the Swiss frontier, and 
implored the protection of the Swiss soldiers that 
were drawn up along the frontier. Protection being 
granted, the insurgents, to the number of one thou- 
sand men, with ten pieces of artillery, and an equal 
number of ammunition wagons, proceeded to the 
convent of Kreuzlingew, in the Swiss canton of 
Thurgau, where they deposited their arms. 


Western Arrica.—An expédition, conducted 


by Major S. J. Hill, of Second West India regiment, . 


went up the Gambia in the beginning of May, to 
inflict punishment on a native king who had grossly 
insulted the British flag, in the person of the Gover- 
nor, Mr. R. G. Macdonnell. ‘The Morning Herald 
publishes a letter from an officer engaged in it. 
About 200 troops, with 33 pensioners, and 32 mili- 
tary men, formed the brigade, which was provided 
with one howitzer, two six-pounder field guns, and 
three rocket guns. The expedition sailed seventy 
miles up the Gambia, when they disembarked and 
marched into the interior. On the 6th of May they 
succeeded in burning the fortified town of Bambacco, 
though not, it appears, without considerable diffi- 
culty, having first tried to make a breach in the 
place, and then to storm it, without effect. They 
then proceeded to Keeming, the capital of the native 
prince, part of which they burnt, but did not succeed 
in taking it, finding it (the writer says,) impractica- 
ble. ‘They then determined to return, which they 


did without much loss, though continually harassed 


by the enemy. The English loss was five men 
killed, and two officers and twenty men wounded. 
This is the first military expedition which has ever 
been made into the interior of the Gambia, and re- 
turned in good order. 


ONE WEEK LATER. 


The British Mail Steamer America arrived at 
Halifax on the 8th inst., bringing London papers to 
the 27th of July, with one week later accounts from 
the continent of Europe than was brought by the 
Europa. 

Breadstuffs in all the principal markets had con- 
tinued in limited demand, and during the week 
prices of most articles have had a downward ten- 
dency, which results mainly from increased confi- 
dence, which now amounts almost to a certainty, 
that the crops throughout Great Britain will, under 
the continual influence of favourable weather, meet 
the highest expectations of the public. 

Liverpool Cotton Market, July 27.—-The brokers’ 
official quotations of last week are still quoted, bnt 
they must be considered as rather extreme, and not 
obtainable in quantity; with this reservation we 
quote fair Upland 54d.; fair Mobile 53d.; fair Orleans 
53d.; and middling qualities 43d. 

Liverpool Corn Market, July 27.—The current 
value is as follows :—Western brands per bbl 223. a 
25s. 11d., Philadelphia 23s. a 25s., Baltimore 24s. a 
24s. 6d., Ohio 25s. a 26s., sour 22s. 6d. a 23s. Wheat 
5s. 4d. a 8s. 4d., for U. S. red, white, and mixed 6s. 
8d. a 7s. 8d. Corn is in less request, at 29s. a 30s. 
for white, and 28s. a 30s. for yellow. Indian Meal 
15s. a 15s. 6d. 


Great Baitarn.—A very large and most en- 
thusiastic meeting has been holden in London, at 
the London tavern, to express public sympathy with 
the efforts being made by the Hungarians for the 
achievement of their independence; to urge upon the 
English ministry the recognition of the de facto 
government of Hungary. It is mentioned as a sig- 
nificant fact, that a Quaker moved the first resolu- 
tion. Some of the speakers boldly proposed to aid 
the Hungarians by the taking up of arms against 
Austria. The petition agreed to by the meeting has 
been laid before Parliament, and elicited an interest- 
ing debate upon the affairs of Hungary. Lord 
Palmerston demonstrated the improbability of the 
Government interfering except by using the belliger- 
ents for their own intcrests. 

France.—Serious divisions exist in the ranks of 
a majority of the Legislative Assembly, and the Le- 
gitimatists have determined to recede from the ranks 
of the Bonapartists and Orleanists, and form a sepa- 
rate party. It is announced that the troops who had 
received orders to embark for Italy, which had 
been countermanded after the announcement of the 
surrender of Rome, are now to be embarked for their 
original destination. 

Romr.—Under the military rule of Gen. Oudinot, 
order and general tranquillity prevails at Rome. All 
public acts are rendered in the name of the Pope. 
His holiness still continues at Gaeta, but beyond 
the fact that he will remain there after the accouch- 
ment of the Queen of Naples, nothing seems known. 
It is said he will afterwards proceed to Rome in the 
full possession of both temporal and spiritual autho- 
rity, and that the priesthood around him having 


pular party. 

his functions since the outrage committed on his 

place and family by the French soldiers. The Con- 

— 
rew. 

Garibaldi was at Owieta on the 17th, and levied 
a tribute of 2000 pounds on the inhabitants, after 
which he took up a position in the neighbourhood 
of Ficola. The people were collecting in different 
parts of the country and forming bands of armed 
men, with the design of joining Garibaldi. 

Austria ann Hunearr.—lIt is difficult to decide 
intelligibly the military operations of the contending 
armies, as all the accounts from Vienna to 21st ult., 
are exceedingly confused, and contradictory. It is 
admitted on all hands, however, that the treacherous 
Ban of Croatia, Jellachich, has been completely de- 
feated by the Magyars under Bem. It appears that 
Bem crossed the Fronse canal at the head of 50,000 
men, took the encampments of the Croats by storm, 
and after a series of conflicts which lasted four days, 
compelled the imperialists to raise the seige of Peter- 
wardein, and to evacuate the Baiska. 


Tat Souta or Huncarr.—From a bulletin by 
Prince Paskiewitch, published in the Weiner Zei- 
tung, we have his version of a sharp action which 
occurred on the llth ult. at or near Waitzen, be- 
tween General Georgey and the Austrian Generals 
Sass and Kumberg. The bulletin states that on the 
15th ult. the Hungarian army marched upon Waitzen, 
which was then occupied by the Russian regiment, 
which, according to former orders, fell back as the 
enemy advanced at night. General Georgey had 
occupied a strong position before Waitzen. His 
army was estimated at 44,000 men, with 120 pieces 
of artillery. He was at once attacked by the advance 
guard of the Russians, under General Sass, but his 
powerful artillery foiled all attempts that were made 
to dislodge him. The cannonade on either side was 
very severe, and the Hungarian cavalry executed 
several violent charges upon the Russians on the post. 
On the 16th the main body of the Russian army was 
brought up, and on the 17th the Russians attacked 
Waitzen, and notwithstanding a desperate resistance, 
the Hungarians were compelled to evacuate the town 
with the loss of two standards, two cannon, and 500 
prisoners. In the course of the pursuit it was found 
that only the rear guard of the Hungarians had been 
engaged; and that their main army had marched to 
the north. General Rudiger with his cavalry was 
detached in pursuit. 

From private accounts it appears that a great bat- 
tle took place on the 15th ult. between the Hunga- 
rians, under Georgey, and the Austrians, under 
Dembinski, which resulted in the defeat of Dembin- 


ski’s army, while Georgey had taken his troops to the ° 


north, and not to Comorn, as was generally believed. 
It is thought General Georgey will turn off to the 
east, and march to Kay. 

The Austrian Commander-in-Chief had advanced 
with his main army to Pesth, leaving his main divi- 
sion in the island of Hulk, and the division under 
Generals Grabbe and Schlick are on either bank of 
the Danube, to lay seige to the fortress of Comorn. 


MARRIED. 


On the 2d inst., at Bridgeton, New Jersey, by the 
Rev. Samuel Beach Jones, Joan Curnwen, M. D., 
of Philadelphia, to Mantua P. Ermer, daughter of 
the late Hon. Daniel Elmer, of Bridgeton. 

On Thursday evening, 2d inst., by the Rev. James 
Latta, Mr. Ronent to Miss Matinva 
McGxeeor, all of Sadsbury township, Chester coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania. 


OBITUARY. 


Died, at Corydon, Harrison county, Indiana, on 
the 13th ult. the Rev. ArexanperR WIttramson, 
in the 51st year of his age, formerly of Cumberland 
county, Pennsylvania. 

Died, at New Athens, Ohio, onthe 24th ult. Mrs. 
Jane Woons Wi ttriamson, wife of the Rev. Mac- 
Knight Williamson, in the 48th year of her age. 
She became a subject of God’s grace early in life, 
and united with the Presbyterian Church of Car- 
lisle, Pennsylvania, then under the care of the Rev. 
G. Duffield, D.D. For fifteen years her health had 
been much interrupted. It is believed that her 
Heavenly Father was using the discipline of the 
covenant to prepare her for that happy rest whither, 
it is confidently believed, she has gone. Her only 
ground of hope was the merits of the Redeemer’s 
blood. She saw the last enemy approach with 
much Christian composure. « Blessed are the dead 
who die in the Lord.” She evinced much solici- 
tude for the world’s conversion, and. a few days 
before her departure she gave her husband a text, 
requesting him, at an early day after her decease, 
to bring the perishing condition of the heathen 
before his charge. May her dying exhortations be 
followed with the blessing of God to all who were 
privileged with hearing her.—Communicated. 

Died, on the 21st June last, after a protracted ill- 


ness of five months, which she bore with Christian | 


resignation, Ganretta M. Kyte, daughter of Adam 
B. Kyle, of Baltimore, Maryland. 

Died, in New York, on Monday, 30th ult., 
Cuartes Henry, infant son of the Rev. A. V. C. 
and Carottne E. Scuencx. 

Died at Philadelphia, On Tuesday morning, 7th 

inst., of paralysis of the brain, Joan S. Born, in the 
40th year of his age. 
_ Died, on Thursday the 26th ult., in Columbia, 
Pennsylvania, at the residence of John F. Houston, 
Esq., Miss Many Manca, daughter of Mr. Samuel 
March, of Milbury, Massachusetts. In the death of 
this young lady, removed suddenly in the midst of 
her usefulness, we behold one of those trying dis- 
pensations at which we cannot but wonder, as well 
as weep. Eminently qualified in mind and in 
heart to fulfil the arduous duties of her responsible 
station, her efforts were untiring to promote the 
spiritual as well as the mental cultivation of her 
interesting charge. She was the warm-hearted, self- 
sacrificing friend—the pleasant and instructive com- 
panion—the conscientious, humble, and consistent 
Christian. Upon the hearts of those who loved her, 
this stroke has fallen heavily, but inasmuch as it 
was ordered by unerring Wisdom, it becomes us to 
bow with silent submission, while with the ear of 
faith we may hear a voice saying unto us—« What 
thou knowest not now, thou shalt know hereafter.” 
In her last moments she gave undoubted testimony 
that she had “walked with God.” While her 
death is deeply deplored, may her bright example 
be followed by those who had the privilege of her 
intimate friendship, that, in the trying hour they also 
may be able to say, as did our departed friend— 
“Though I walk through the valley of the shadow 
of death, I will fear no evil, for thou art with me; 
thy rod and thy staff they comfort me.”—Communi- 
cated. 

Died, in Philadelphia, on Saturday, the 4th inst., 
Mrs. Saran Jane McelItwarin, wife of Mr. J. K. 
Mcllwain, aged 30 years. Her maiden name was 
Wray. She was amiable in her disposition, inte- 
resting in her manners, of an intelligent mind, and 
warm heart, and beloved by all who knew her. Nine 
years since, some time before her marriage, she 
made a public profession of religion, under the pas- 
toral care of the Rev. Dr. John McDowell. She 
lived a consistent and useful Christian life, and died 
in the joyful hope of the gospel. She has left two 
small children, the youngest only six weeks old. In 
view of this dispensation of Divine Providence, we 
may well exclaim, in the language of the Apostle, 
«“ How unsearchable are his judgments, and his ways 
past finding out!”—Communicated. 

Died, in St, Louis, Missouri, on the 13th ult., o 
bilious diarrheea, in the 18th year of her age, Mrs. 
Atsce Woops, wife of William S. 
Woods, Esq., and only daughter of the Rev. John 
F. and Mary E. Cowan, of Potosi, Missvuri. 
Also, on the 19th ult., her female infant, aged one 
month and nineteen days. Mother and babe rest 
in the same grave. In the sudden death of this 
dear young woman, many hearts have been most 
deeply wounded. For although called away in 
early life, she lived long enough to form a numerous 
circle of friends, and to be loved by all who knew 
her. She was born in the far West, and was there 

reared and educated. But few females of any clime 
had higher abilities, or, considering the age at which 
she left school, possessed more solid attainments or 
superior accomplishments. She was a good Latin 
scholar, and had made considerable proficiency in 
the Greek and French languages. Nor was the 
attention which she bestowed on the study of lan- 
guages, at the expense of more practical branches. 
In English, scientific, and mathematical learning, 
her acquirements were of a distinguished order. She 
had, moreover, an excellent physical, domestic, and 
moral training. Accustomed tv active, useful indus- 
try, she had sufficient exercise to give her not only 
u knowledge of household economy, but also a vig- 
orous and healthy constitution of body. The rose 
and the lily were beautifully blended in her sweet 
face, and the glow of life animated her whole frame. 
Her moral training was in conformity with the 
Bible. From this sacred fountain, and not from the 
muddy and corrupt streams of modern and fashion- 
able literature, were the principles drawn which 
formed the basis of her character. She was no novel- 
reader. In the doctrines of the word of God she was 


| well instructed. She was dedicated to God in her 


the home of her youth, to the city of St. Louis. She 
was, it is true, a child in years, but in mind she was 
a woman, and in every thing belonging to her pro- 
per sphere. In her new home she had every pros- 
pect of happiness. Lovely and beloved, she was the 
idol of her husband. And had it pleased God to 
spare her life, she would have been amongst thé most 
useful of her sex. But her Heavenly Father has 
seen fit to lay his hand upon her, and claim her for 
his own. He saw that her spirit was too pure and 
gentle for the rough scenes of a wicked world, and 
having prepared her by his grace for a more genial 
abode, he has taken her and her sweet babe to dwell 
on high. From the garden of the Lord this sweetest, 
fairest rose, with its accompanying bud, has been 
plucked by the Master’s hand, and transposed to 
his own bosom. There it will flourish in eternal 
fragrance and beauty. During her brief illness, she 
was for the most part delirious, in consequence of a 
burning fever, and thus her friends were denied the 
privilege of hearing from her lips those expressions 
of triumph which the people of God are often per- 
mitted to utter in their dying moments. In a lacid 
interval, however, she was heard to say in substance, 
“Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from me; 
nevertheless, not my will, but thine be done.” 


Dear sainted one, awhile farewell, 
We will not grieve for thee; 
Thy happy soul has gone to dwell 

In scenes from sorrow free. 


Thy body lies beneath the ground, 
Thy babe upon thy breast ; 

But raised by the last trumpet’s sound, 
*T will be in glory drest. 


We'll meet again, by God’s rich grace, 
*T will be a happy day, 
When we again behold thy face, 
Hasten, nor long delay. 
P. R. 


NOTICES. 


SYNOD OF BUFFALO.—The Synod of Buf- 
falo will hold their Annual Meeting at Warsaw, 
Wyoming county, New York, on the third Wednes- 
day of August, 22d inst. at 2 o’clock, P. M. 

Joun C. Lorn, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF CHICKASAW, — The 
Presbytery of Chickasaw will meet at Ripley, on 
Thursday, 30th of August, at eleven o'clock, A. M. 

James Wearuersr, Stated Clerk. 


— 


PRESBYTERY OF CARLISLE.—The Pres- 
bytery of Carlisle will hold an adjourned meeting 
at Carlisle on Wednesday, 22d inst. at eleven 
o’clock, A. M. James Harper, Slated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF SUSQUEHANNA, — 
The Presbytery of Susquehanna will hold its next 
stated meeting in Wyalusing, Pennsylvania, on the 
last Tuesday in August, commencing at half-past 
seven o'clock, P. M. | 
Foster, Stated Clerk. 


BOARD OF DOMESTIC MISSIONS.—A sta- 
ted meeting of the Board of Missions of the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, in the United 
States of America, will be held on Monday afternoon 
next, the 13th inst., at 4 o’clock, in the Mission 
Rooms, No. 25 Sansom street, Philadelphia. 

A. Srmineton, Recording Secretary. 


OTICE.—The Partnership heretofore existing 
between William Daniels, Samuel B. Sinith, 
and Robert E. Peterson, under the name and firm 
of Daniels & Smith, Booksellers, Philadelphia, is 
hereby dissolved by mutual consent. Robert E. 
Peterson having purchased the interest of the said 
William Daniels and Samuel B. Smith in the late 
firm, is hereby solely authorized and empowered to 
collect the debts of said firm. 
Wituram Dantes. 
Samvec B. 
Rosgat E, Perearson. 
Philadelphia, July 31, 1849. a 


Tue Treotocica, BooksTorE, CORNER OF 
Firra anp Arcu streets, 
E. Peterson respectfully informs his friends and the 
public that he has lately purchased the entire stock 
of Daniels & Smith, at the North-west corner of 
Arch and Fifth streets, Philadelphia, where will be 
found, at the lowest prices, the finest collection of 
rare and valuable Theological Books in the coun- 
try, many of which were lately selected by himself, 
in London. Among them will be found Lightfoot’s 
Works, folio and 8vo, Ralph Erskine’s Works, 
Ebenezer Erskine’s Works, Charnock’s Works, 
Bishop Hall’s Works, Bishop Reynold’s Works, 
Poli (Matt) Synopsis Criticorum, Lardner’s Works, 
Owen’s Works, Baxter’s Works, Flavel’s Works, 
Lampe on John, Turretini Theologia, &c. 

Also the various Text Books required by students, 
together with other rare and valuable coir in other 
departments of Literature, Science, and Art. 

Those having business with the late firm will 
please address their letters to 

ROBERT E. PETERSON, 
Corner of Arch and Fifth streets, Philadelphia. 
aug 11—3t 


ALUABLE BOOKS.—List of Recent Pablica- 

tions for sale at the Bookstore of Wintiam 8, 

Martien, No. 142 Chestnut street, above Sixth, 
Philadelphia : 

Loyola and Jesuitism in its Rudiments, by Isaac 
Taylor. A Lift for the Lazy. Southey’s Common. 
place Book. Chalmers’s Posthumous Sermons. 
The Life, Letters, and Poems of Cowper, by Grim- 
shawe. Christ Receiving Sinners, by Cummings. 
Peters on Baptism. Gospel Studies, by Vinet. Du- 
ty versus Will. ‘The Bible Expositor. Erskine’s 
Gospel Sonnets. Hlildreth’s History of the United 
States, 2 vuls. 8vo. Here a Little and There a 
Little. ‘The Happy Home, by Hamilton, Modern 
Accomplishments and Modern Society, by Miss 
Sinclair, 2 vols. 12mo. The Countries of Europe 
Descri'ed, by the author of Peepof Day. Abbott's 
Histories, 8 vols. any volume sold separately. Au- 
tobiography and Letters of Caroline Fry. Life and 
Letters of W.S. Graham. Natural History of En- 
thusiasm, by Isaac Taylor. Christ is Alb by Dr. 
Tyng. Genius of Italy, by Turnbull. Mardi, by 
Melville. Mirror of Intemperance. Republics 
Established and Thrones Overturned by the Bible. 
Scenes in a Clergyman’s Life, by C. B. Tayler. 
Ruxton’s Life in the Far West. Lynch’s Dead 
Sea Expedition. Layard’s Nineveh and its Remaine, 
2 vols. 8vo. The Last Days of Elisha, by Krum- 
macher. Holidays Abroad, by Mrs. Kirkland, 2 
vols. 12mo. Cylman’s European Tour, 2 vols, 12mo, 
A Second Visit to the United States, by Sir Charles 
Lyell, 2 vols, 12mo. Noel’s Union of Charch and 
State. Man Primeval, by Harris. Magoon’s Liv- 
ing Orators of Amcrica. Rural Letters, by N. P. 
Willis. Strickland’s [History of the American Bible 
Society, with an Introduction by N. L. Rice, D.D. 

The I!lustrated Family Christian Almanac for 
1850, adapted to all parts of the Union, containing 
eleven engravings, and much valuable information 
and interesting reading. It contains 60 pages, 
with ornamental covers. Price 6 cents a single 
copy, 50 vents a dozen. aug 11—3t 


NITUATION WANTED.—A lady, who has had 
several years’ experience in teaching, wishes a 
situation as an Assistant Teacher in an Academy. 
She will instruct in English, Plain and Fancy Nee- 
die Work, and Artificial Flower Work. Address 
(post paid) S. F. S» at the office of this paper. 
aug 11—3t* 


EACHER WANTED.—A thorough Classical 
and Mathematical Teacher,a member, in good 
standing, of the Presbyterian Church. . Skill in 
vocal music will be an additional recommendation. 
The best testimonals required, and a good salary 
paid. Address S. M., at this office. aug 1/—3t 


HEAP NEW AND SECOND-HAND BOOK. 
STORE—William Daniels and Samuel B. 
Smith have removed from the corner of Arch and 
Fifth streets, Philadelphia, and have opened a Cheap 
Bookstore at No. 36 North Sixth street, between 
Market and Arch streets, Philadelphia, where they 
are conducting @ similar business under the firm of 
Daniels & Smith. 
They would be happy to retain the patronage of 
their friends and the public, assuring them that no 


pains shall be spared to give satisfaction. 
[FP Second-hand Books bought and exchanged. 
aug 11—3t 
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i THE PRE AN, 
a | | a a | Mr. Blackville, of Pennsylvania, accidentally nothing from him regarding their past mis | infancy. At the age of five years, her mind was 
| fortunes, resolutely refuse all concessions to the impressed with a sense of her lost condition by 
nature, and of the importance of an interest in the 
blessed Saviour. She, however, did not obtain a 
satisfactory evidence of her acceptance with God, 
= | until about her twelfth year. Af this period she con- 
af nected herself with the Presbyterian Church of 
,rculating iibrary Potosi, Missouri, under the pastoral care of her 
4 a _ | father. Her Christian deportment, as might have | 
- | been expected, was in keeping with her training and 
= | profession. She was in a high degree exemplary 
4 | and devoted, always manifesting a most scrapulous 
F . regard to high Christian principle, and an active 
a | interest in every thing connected with the prosperity 
a of the Redeemer’s kingdom. At the early age of 
; sixteen years, she was happily married to her first 
‘ and only love. By this event she was removed from 
| 
on 
3 
4 
| 
| 


"edition of English history. 


dent. 


‘and weak, but safe. 


Tan or from the iavasion of 
Juin’ Cmwear to the abdication vf Jemes H. 1688. 
David Hume, A.new. edition, with the 
@athde’é last corrections end improvements. 
it prefixed,< short account of his life, w=it- 
tent by-hitnself. Boston, 1849, Phillips, 
Co, Amo; pp.483, 

“©f the merits of Hame as a historian it 


is unnecessary for us to speak, any further 
thun:to say, that with all his faults, arising 


from political bias and religious prejudice, | 


weicannot ‘well dispense with his history. 
It must form a part of every well sélected 
library. The edition before us.is very neat, 
atid in the best form for convenient perusal. 
The publishers propose to complete it in 
volumes;:well:-bound in muslin, at 624 
cénts per volame, and it will be uniform 
with their. edition of Macaulay, the two 
volumes of which they have published. 
The whole will be a desirable and cheap 
We have received from Messrs. Lind- 
say & Biakiston, of Philadelphia, The Half 
‘Yearly Abstract of the Medical Sciences, 
an octavo volume of 342 pages, at 75 cents, 
and replete with information, marking the 
progress of the medical sciences, with 
which, we should think, no medical man, 
who has a becoming pride in his profes- 
sion, could well do without it. 

Also the Medical Examiner and Ameri- 
can Journal, ably edited, and fresh in all 
its materials. This is monthly, at three 
dollars a year. | 

We have feceived a sermon by the Rev. 
B. M. Palmer, pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church, Celumbia, South Carolina, on so- 
cial dancing, in which its inconsistency 
with a Christian profession is very ably 
depicted. 
“Phe-following pamphlets have come to 
hand: Littell’s Living Age, No. 273; Min- 
utes of the Foreign Baptist Convention ; 
the Annual Report of the Board of Educa- 
tion of the Presbyterian Church ; the Home 
Missionary, the Christian, the Missionary 
Herald, the African Repository, Holden’s 
Dollar Magazine, the American Protestant, 
the Water Cure Reporter, all for August. 

The Family Christian Almacac, pub- 
lished by the American Tract Society, is 
beautifally embellished with twelve supe- 
rior wood engravings. 

The Presbyterian Board of Publication 
have issued a neat 18 page tract, entitled 
Hints to Congregations on the Duty Due 
to their Pastors. 


Riches Without Content are no 
G 


A man diseased in body can have 
little joy of his wealth, be it ever so 
much. A golden crown cannot cure 
the headache, nor a velvet slipper give 
ease from the gout, nor a purple robe 
fray away aburningfever. A sick man 
is alike sick, wheresoever you lay him, 
on a bed of gold, or on a pad of straw; 
with a silk quilt, or a sorry rag on 
him. So no more can riches, gold, and 
silver, land and livings, had a man 
much more than ever any man had, 
minister unto him much joy; yea, or 
any true or sound joy at all, where the 
mind is distracted and discontented. 
Without contentment there is no profit, 
no pleasure in any thing.—Gataker. 


High Living and Mean Thininkg. 

How much nicer people are in their 
persons than in their minds! How 
anxious they are to wear the appear- 
ance of wealth and taste in outward 
show, while their intellects are poverty 
and meanness! See one of the apes of 
fashion, with his coxcombries and os- 
tentation of luxury. His clothes must 
be made by the best tailor; his horse 
must be the best blood; his wines 
the best flavour; his cookery of the 
highest zest; but his reading of the 
poorest frivolities. Of the lowest of 
the animal senses he is an epicure— 
but a pig is a clean feeder compared 
with his mind; a pig would eat good 
and bad, sweet and foul alike, but his 
mind has no taste except for the most 
worthless garbage. The pig has no 
discrimination and a great appetite; the 
mind which we describe has not the 
apology of voracity; it is satisfied with 
but little, but that must be of the worst 
sort, and every thing of a better quality 
is rejected by it with disgust. If we 
could see men’s minds as we see their 
bodies, what a spectacle of nakedness, 


destitution, deformity, and disease they: 


would be! What hideous dwarfs and 
cripples—what dirty and revolting crav- 
ings; and all these in connection with 
the most exquisite care and pampering 
of the body! It may be, if a conceited 
coxcomb could see his own mind, he 
would see the meanest object the world 
can present. It is not with beggary 
in its most degraded state that it is 
to be compared; for the beggar has 
wants, is dissatisfied with his state, has 
wishes for enjoyments above his lot; 
but the pauper in intellect is content 
with his poverty ; it is his choice to feed 
on carrion; he can relish nothing else ; 
he has no desire beyond his filthy fare. 
Yet he piques himself that fle isa supe- 
rior being ; he takes to himself the merit 
of his tailor, his wine merchant, his 
coachmaker, his upholsterer, and his 
cook; but if the thing were turned in- 
side out, if that concealed, nasty corner, 
his mind, were exposed to view, how 
degrading would be the exhibition !— 
Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine. 


SAGACITY IN A DOG. 

On Saturday last, a small lad fell off 
the bridge, at Patterson, New Jersey, 
and was carried by the current some 
distance below, no one, save his little 
companions, having witnessed the acci- 
But a noble Newfoundland dog, 
who had accompanied the youngster, 
seeing the danger, of his own accord 
plunged in to the rescue, and succeeded 
in getting the boy on shore, dripping 
“ Neuf,” says the 
New. York Globe, “wagged his bushy 


‘tail ‘very complacently as he laid the 
-half-drowned child upon the bank ; and 


then, giving himself. good shake, raised 
a bow, bow, jubilate, while, half crouch- 


‘ing, he sent the sand, with his hind feet, 
all around and | 


flying most merrily 
about.”? 


There shall be no Night There. 


« No night is there !”—the sun of love is beaming “ay 
Upon the happy denizens of heaven; 

Tt pure effulgence from 
‘Shines ever on the hosts of the forgiven. | 

« No night is there !” for cloudy disputation 

With notes of cheerful praise and adoration, _ 
All voices blend to hymn the Saviour’s worth. — 

«No is there!” for want and pain areended ; 
Sin‘arid temptation they shall know no more ; 

And unbelief, with all that God offended, 

| © Departed as they left the mortal shore. 

«No night is there!’ for eye to eye each seeth, 

_ There no harsh judgments, no distrust intrude ; 

Before love’s light all misconception fleeth, 
And each esteems the other as he should. 


“No night is there!” for none shall know the anguish 
Of separation or estrangement keen ; 

Under the Lord’s chastisements none shal! languish, 
For there His glorious face unveiled is seen. 


_O then while here, in darkness and in sorrow, 
_ We wait with trembling hope the summons home, 
A ray from-heaven to light our path we'll borrow, 
Nor e’er beyond its hallowed influence roam. 
—([ Knickerbocker, 


IMPORTANCE OF FLANNEL. 


The following extract from Robert- 
son on Diet and Regimen, should not 
be overlooked by emigrants to Califor- 
nia :—Sir George Ballingall, in his lec- 
tures on military surgery, adduces the 
testimony of Sir James Macriger to the 
statement that, in the Peninsula, the 
best clothed regiments were generally 
the most healthy; adding that, when in 
India, he witnessed a remarkable proof 
of the usefulness of flannel in checking 
the progress of the most aggravated 
form of dysentery, in the second batta- 
lion of the Royals. Captain Murray 
told Dr. Combe that “he was so strong- 
ly impressed, from former experience, 
with a sense of efficacy of the protec- 
tion afforded by the constant use of 
flannel next to the skin, that when, on 
his arrival in England, in December, 
- 1823, after two years’ service amid the 
icebergs on the coast of Labrador, and 
the ship was ordered to sail immediate- 
ly for the West Indies, he ordered the 
purser to draw two flannel shirts and 
pairs of drawers for each man, and in- 
Stituted a regular daily inspection to see 
that they were worn. The precautions 
were attended with the happiest results. 
He proceeded to his station with a crew 
of one hundred and fifty men; visited 
almost every island in the West Indies, 
and many of the ports of the Gulf of 
Mexico; and notwithstanding the sud- 
den transition from extreme climates, 
returned to England, without the loss 
of a single man, or having any sick on 
board on his arrival. It would be 
going too far to ascribe this excellent 
state of health solely to the use of flan- 
nel, but there can be little doubt that 
the latter was an important element in 
Captain Murray’s success, 


Growing Fruit Under Glass. 


The Boston Transcript, in an inter- 
esting article on the subject of Horticul- 
ture, in a description of the garden 
green-house, and varieties of fruit of 
Mr. Allen, of Salem, whose successful 
devotion to horticultural pursuits is well 
known, says: | 

“Mr, Allen has a fig tree that is a 
curiosity. It fills the entire back wall 
of one of his houses, and is trained in 
the same way as the peach, the branches 
stretching right and left from the trunk 
some thirty or forty feet, and is very 
vigorous. The variety is the black fig 
of St. Michael. It is now in fruit with 
the third crop forthe season. Upwards 
of three thousand figs, by count, have 
been gathered the present season, and 
it is still yielding its delicious fruit in 
abundance. When fully ripe this fig 
bursts with its own richness. _ The fruit 
is fine, and a good variety for forcing. 
There are several other varieties of figs 
growing in the houses, but none so pro- 
lific as the St. Michael. 

“The growing of fruit under glass is 
quite extensive in Massachusetts, and a 
vast amount of wealth is invested in 
this delightful branch of industry.— 
There is probably more fruit grown in 
this way in Massachusetts than in all 
the other States of the Union, and there 
is a ready demand for all that is grown. 
Our cultivators frequently have orders 
from the South and the West Indies for 
grapes, which command a high price. 
No grower has been more successful 
than Mr. Allen, and his establishment is 
such at the present time as to yield 
him a handsome return for his labours.”’ 


EFFECT OF THE WILL. 


~ We have the following from a source 
perfectly reliable: 

A few days since there came to the 
Fourth street Hospital, a family of six 
persons, husband and wife, two sons 
and two daughters. The females were 
all sick—the mother in the last stages of 
cholera. The resident physician told the 
father and sons that the wife and mo- 
ther was dying, and could not be saved. 
She was, however, received, and with 
the girls cared for as well as the nature 
of the circumstances would admit.— 
The girls were not very sick—but the 
father and sons determined to stay and 
nurse them and the mother. They 
were told that they conld do them no 
good—were already weary with watch- 
ing, and to preserve their health, had 
better go away and get at least one 
night’s rest. They were persuaded ; 
on the following morning early, they 
called and were informed that the mo- 
ther had died—but the girls were get- 
ting better. They were shown into the 
room where the corpse was lying. The 
father (a middle aged man) looked at it 
a few moments, calmly folded his arms 
and said, “1 have lived long enough in 
this world—I am ready to die.”’ 

_ Efforts were made to cheer him, but to 
no purpose. He walked back into the 
yard, paced through it a short time, 
with his arms folded, and his eyes fixed 
on the ground—returned into the hospi- 
tal, and said he was sick. The physi- 
cian told him he thought not, urged him 
not to give way to his feelings, and 
wished him to walk out. He replied, 
«“ I am sick, and must lie down.’ He 
threw himself upon a bed, his feet and 
hands immediately began to cramp, and, 
without purging or vomiting, in a short 
time, he was dead. Soon after the fa- 
‘ther was attacked, the two boys sank 
down in the same way, and it was not 
dong after his death, before they were 
both in the spirit land. The girls are 


convalescent. 


This may, in a measure, 


‘account for what some have considered 


contagion, in cholera—taking one after 
another: in a family, until they are all 
gone, The progress of the disease is 
so rapid, many of the death-bed scenes 
so heart-rending, that, upon sympathetic 
minds, not accustomed to such scenes, 
they must have a powerfully dangerous 
influence.—Cincinnati Gazette. 


— 


NOVEL PETS. 

A correspondent of the Boston Jour- 
nal, writing from Hingham, Massachu- 
setts, which place he had visited on a 
pleasure excursion, says: 

We took the younger members of the 
party to visit Wear River Iron Foun- 
dry, and the pond near it, and Miss 
Thomas’s pets—the fish and turtle in it. 
This child of nine years had fed these 
fish four years with bread. She was 
first amused by throwing the crumbs 
into the water when she eat her meals 
on the stones of the bank, and seeing 


the fish dart for them, she took an inter- 
est in the fish, and has fed them regu- 


larly since. - Strange as it may seem, 
they know her voice. On our request- 
ing her to feed and call them, she did 
so, and called “turte, turte, turte,’’ seve- 
ral times; difectly we could see the tur- 
tle popping their heads up over the 
pond, then swim to her and take the 
bread from her hands. The fish did the 
same; several hundred of which, con- 
sisting of large black pouts, six to eight 
inches long, shiners and minnows of all 
sizes, flocked around her, perfectly tame. 
The turtles were of two kinds, “ snap- 
pers” and the common yellow spotted 
ones. This was a most interesting sight, 
and well worth a long ride to see it. 


THE VATICAN. 


The Vatican, which crowns one of 
the seven hills of Rome, is an assem- 
blage or group of buildings, covering a 
space of twelve hundred feet in length, 
and one thousand feet in breadth. It 
is built upon the spot which was occu- 
pied by the gardens of Nero. It owes 
its origin to the Bishop of Rome, who 
erected an humble residence on its site, 


in the early part of the sixth century. 


Pope Eugenius III. rebuilt it on a mag- 
nificent scale, aboutthe year 1150. A 
few years afterwards, Innocent II. gave 
it up as a lodging to Peter II., King of 
Arragon. In 1305, Clement V., at the 
instigation of the King of France, re- 
moved the Papal See from Rome to 
Avignon, when the Vatican remained 
in a condition of obscurity and neglect 
for more than seventy years. But soon 
after the return of the Pontifical Court 
at Rome, an event which had been so 
earnestly prayed for by the poor Pe- 
trarch, and which finally took place in 
1376, the Vatican was put into a State 
of repair, again enlarged, and it was 
thenceforward considered as the regular 
palace and residence of the Popes, who, 
one after the other, added fresh build- 
ings to it, and gradually enriched it 
with antiquities, pictures, and books, 
until it became the richest repository in 
the world. 

Its library was commenced fourteen 
hundred years ago. It contains forty 
thousand manuscripts, among which 
are some by Pliny, St. Thomas, St. 
Charles Borromeo, and .many..Hebrew, 
Syriac, Arabian, and Armenian Bibles. 
The whole of the immense buildings 
composing the Vatican, are filled with 
statues found beneath the ruins of an- 
cient Rome; with paintings, by the 
masters, and with curious medals, and 
antiquities of almost every description. 
When it is known that there have been 
exhumed more than seventy thousand 
statues, from the ruined temples and 
palaces of Rome, the reader can form 
some idea of the riches of the Vatican. 
The Vatican will ever be held in vene- 
ration by the student, the artist,and the 
scholar. Raffaelle and Michael An- 
gelo are enthroned there, and their 
throne will be as durable as the love of 
beauty and genius in the hearts of their 
admirers. 


IMPROVED GAS LIGHT. 


The following is an extract of a letter 
from a scientific gentleman in Worces- 
ter, to a friend in this city, who has 
handed it to us for publication. If the 
light be such and so superior as is here 
represented, it will not long remain pri- 
vate property; but new inventions and 
improvements must have their proper- 
ties plainly and publicly demonstrated 
before their pretensions are acknow- 
ledged and believed.— NV. Y. Sun. 

Worcester, Mass., July 5, 1849. 

My experiment last evening, was 
of the most gratifying nature. I did 
not get my large reflectors ready, and 
was, therefore, obliged to use a parabola 
reflector of thirteen inch diameter and 
four inch focus. With this reflector, 
the light produced a shadow in the full 
moon’s light at a distance of three-quar- 
ters ofamile. Foxe’s village, one mile 


east of the light house, was sensibly 


illuminated, although a full moon was 
shining on it through a clear atmos- 
phere. But the most gratifying part of 
the experiment was the production of 
the gases during the day, the experi- 
ment being the first on a large scale.— 
The labour of five minutes once in two 
hours during the day, in winding upa 
weight, produced six hundred and fifty 
cubic feet of gas. There are some fea- 
tures in this discovery which interest 
forbids my disclosing, but the general 
description is as follows :—Water, you 
are aware, is composed of the two gases, 
oxygen and hydrogen, and these two 
gases have been separated, or the water 
decomposed for many years past, but 
at great expenditure of time and money 
in order to obtain any quantity. Now 
my discovery produces them at no other 
expense than that of the interest on the 
cost of the machinery, the only material 
consumed being water. The apparatus 
now in use cost three hundred dollars, 
and can be carried, with the exception 
of gasometers, in the arms of a man of 
ordinary strength, and the driving pow- 
er is a weight of ninety-six pounds, 
which, in falling twenty feet, gives suffi- 
cient motion to the apparatus to produce 
ninety cubic feet of gas. In short, I 
decomposed water by a current of elec- 
tricity evolved by mechanical action, in 
any required quantity, and the light 
produced from it is known as Pain’s 
Hydro Electric Light. I am now en- 
gaged in carrying wires down from the 


ing the stores and streets. | 

These gases are not limited to mere 
purposes of illumination, but can be 
employed as motive powers, and for all 


calorific purposes. H. M. P. 


EAR RINGS. 


The custom of wearing ear rings is 
said to have originated in this wise :— 
Originally among the Hebrews, Arabs, 
and other nations, the ears of slaves were 
bored, to signify the obligation of the 
servant to hearken to the commands of 
his master. Rings were afterwards in- 
serted, perhaps to denote the perpetuity 
of his bonds, as the slave who had his 
ear bored was a servant forever. Thus, 
ear rings were the badge of slavery. 
In modern times they mean no more 
than, probably, that the persons’ pro- 
genitors were slaves; or, perchance, that 
the persons themselves are the slaves 
of vanity and fashion! 


EXTRAORDINARY COMBAT. 
Captain Rochfort, of the British and 


Irish Company’s screw vessel, Rose, 


arrived on Monday morning from Lon- 
don, and reported having, on his pass- 
age, fallen in with a whale of huge 
dimensions, on Sunday morning, at two 
o’clock, seven miles south-west of the 
Lizard. ‘This monster of the deep was 
suffering severely at the time in an en- 
counter with two well-known enemies 
of his tribe—a sword. fish and a thresher. 
These formidable creatures generally go 
together through the waters, and are 
reputed to be joined in a league of un- 
relenting enmity against the cetaceous 
animals. Captain Rochfort and his 
crew saw the combat for about three- 
quarters of an hour; but being obliged 
to continue their voyage homewards, 
they had to forego the pleasure of wit- 
nessing the struggle to its close, and of 
taking in tow to Dublin the body of the 
vanquished whale, for of his being 
eventually worsted in the affray there 
was no doubt whatever. The sword- 
fish was seen once driving his tremen- 
dous weapon into the belly of his victim, 
as he turned on his side in agony. The 
thresher fastened on his back, and gave 
him terrific blows, which were heard at 
a distance with great distinctness, The 
latter not having power to strike in the 
water, it was the instinctive policy of 
the sword-fish to make the attack from 
below; this causing the whale to rise 
above the surface, which he did at times 
to a remarkable height; the other assail- 
ant, which was about twenty feet long, 
then dealt out his blows unsparingly, 
with all the force of his lengthy frame. 
Between them their victim must have 
suffered extremely ; he spouted blood to 
an immense height, and crimsoned the 
sea all around to a considerable distance. 
Being within two hundred yards of the 
ship, towards which the whale appeared 
to make for protection, the conflict was 
distinctly visible to all on board, who 
regretted it was not permitted to them 
to await the issue, and carry off the 
prize from epicurean whalers, whose 
palates are satisfied, notwithstanding 
all their labours, with the tongue of 
their unwieldy antagonist, upon which 
alone they condescend to feast, leaving 


the carcase to some coarser appetite jor 


as it may be hoped in this instarice, to 
some lucky fisherman, whose toil in 
securing it will be well re-paid. It is 
considered unusual for marine animals, 
such as were engaged in the struggle 
now narrated, to be seen in such a Jati- 
tude. But this point must be settled by 
naturalists. —Dublin Mail. 


Precept and Practice. 


A missionary had lost a beloved wife. 
He shut himself up in a roomalone. A 
Christian native came to him. and said, 
‘ PDominie, I think you cry too much. 
You have lost a dear wife; we a dear 
and beloved mother. 
why cry somuch? You told me, when 
my mother died, I should not weep as 
one without hope ; and I believe I shall 
see her again. Now you teach us so, 
you should show us a better example.” 


SCENERY IN LOUISIANA. 


A correspondent of the Boston Post, 
writing from New Orleans, gives a 
sketch of scenery that forms the back 
ground to the panorama of the crescent 
city. It is painted, the reader will per- 
ceive, in the darkest colours the palette 
can supply; exhibiting a scene more 
gloomy than the gloomiest that ever 
came from the pencil even of Salvator 
Rosa. He says: = 

In the lowlands of the Mississippi are 
innumerable openings from the river, 
called buyous. These sluggish waters 
often extend back for hundreds of miles, 
and lie covered with a greenish slime, 
until they are evaporated back to the 
clouds by the heat of the sun. Occa- 
sionally they find an outlet into a lake, 
and thus afford a natural and conveni- 
ent canal for the transportation of the 
inland products to the great thorough- 
fare. 

Nothing in reality or imagination can 
exceed the terrific scenes to which these 
dead waters open. A filthy stench rises 
incessantly to fill the air with pestilence. 
Huge uncouthalligators lazily float upon 
the surface or bask in the sun upon the 
borders; wnclean fish tamely lie in the 
depths; enormous mud turtles dispute 
passage with the canoe; mottled snakes 
dart over the floating vegetating green; 
mammoth bull frogs utter their un- 
earthly croakings from the fallen trees. 
Where the soil rises with sufficient ad- 
hesion, the funereal cypress rears its 
death associating trunk, and hangs its 
boughs with the sombre weeds of crapy 
moss; unknown vegetation starts up 
from mud and atmosphere, and in- 
creases to a rankness that tells of dis- 
ease and dissolution. Approach the 
shore, and the moccasin snake lies coiled 
at your feet, with his upper jaw thrown 
back ready for your reception ;—swarms 
of mosquitoes—not the puny tribe of 
our climate, but as large as house flies, 
and with bills like snipes—blacken the 
air and fix upon you; spiders, with 
bodies as big as walnuts, red, yellow, 
and green, draw their cords from tree to 
tree. 

There are no birds—stop, it is the re- 
treat of the turkey buzzards; here they 
come to digest the offal they have gath- 
ered from afar. A death-like stillness 
reigns, to be broken only by such noises 


— 


But, Dominie, 


highly coloured—but spare us the task. 
Our merves are unequal to continue 
longer upon it. Talk of the waters of 
the fabled Styx! Old Charon’s craft 
was a pleasure boat, and his passengers 
were favoured with excursions of cool 
summer sailing, in comparison with 
what is experienced here. There is but 
one thing out of place; that is a large 
white flower, like the lilies of our ponds, 
only the size of a hat crown. Its stems 
grow from the bottom, oftentimes fifteen 
or twenty feet, and spread their broad 
leaves and open their pure white petals 
upon the water’s surface. If there are 
parts of the earth yet unfitted for the 
residence of man, but in a state of gra- 
dual transformation, these places are 
among them. 


The Llama and Alpaca. 


A communication has been received 
by the Paris Academy of Sciences, from 
M. Christian Bonafoux, giving an ac- 
count of the attempt made, by order of 
the King of Holland, to acclamatise the 
llamas and alpacas of Chili. Four years 
ago, thirty-four of these animals, males 
and females, were imported into Hol- 
land and put into the royal park, Sche- 
vinigen, near the Hague, where they 
have propagated freely. The climate 
does them no injury, and they merely 
seek the shelter prepared for them when 
the snow ison the ground.— Year Book. 


THE WORST OF SLAVES. 


A correspondent of a Detroit paper, 
writing from Tecumseh, Michigan, gives 
the following account of a most pitiable 
slave :—What won’t avarice do? Near 
this village is the homestead of a rich 
farmer, who counts his nine hundred 
acres, all under improvement, with 
fine buildings. He has his package 
of bonds and mortgages, for loans to 
his poorer friends. All competence 
is supplied. He is a hard-worker, and 
his children are “ well to do’ by their 
own industry. California gold has 
seized him. His sixty-five years of toil 
for lucre has not satisfied his thirst for 
gain. He has sold his last year’s crop 
for over $6000, converted it into yellow 
boys, and started with his team for the 
valley of the Sacramento, leaving all 
his endearments in this world, for the 
hope of adding to his already perplex- 
ing pile of dollars. 


AGRICULTURAL. 


-Butrer Maxinc.—Lord Clarendon re- 
commends the following mode for making 
butter: Put as much milk as cream in the 
churn. This, he says, improves the colour 
of the butter. Put as much hot water 
around the churn as will raise the tempera- 
ture of the whole to 62 or 63 degrees 
F. This will always insure the butter 
to come in from 30 to 40 minutes, which 
will be of better quality than if it were 
longer or shorter in coming. — American 
Agriculturist. 


Sori Mirx. — A Mr. Felix Louis, of 
Southwark, England, has lately taken out a 
patent in England, for preserving cows’ 
milk, goats’ milk, &c., by converting it into 
solid cakes which are soluble in water, and 

be kept for a long time without 
losing their original sweetness. ‘The process 
consists in using some loaf sugar, agitating 
the milk, evaporating it by heat, and then 
pressing it into cakes while soft, and evapo- 
rating them to dryness after being moulded. 


Dreap Anmats.—All animals which die 
on a farm should be covered with mould or 
earth of any kind. Each dead horse, or 
any animal thus treated, would throw out 
gas enough to impregnate five loads of earth 
with its fertilizing properties. ‘To promote 
the speedy decomposition of animal bodies, 
a few bushels of lime should be thrown on 
them previous to being covered with earth 
or mould. After the decomposition of the 
flesh, the bones should be broken up and 
placed in the soil, where they prove an effi- 
cient and lasting manure. 


Rearine Lamss.—Like all other young 
stock, lambs ought to be kept steadily grow- 
ing without getting too fat. Wherea healthy, 
strong, and young ewe has a good range of 
pasture, the lamb may acquire so much fat 
as seriously to interfere with its thrift when 
taken away and put upon its winter’s food. 
Experienced flock masters say they have 
frequently lost lambs from this cause; and 
that when an ewe has twins, and the milk 
is divided between the offspring, this loss 
never occurs. ‘This is an important fact 
for the practical man.—.Agriculturist. 7 


As a PROTECTION AGAINST INSECTs.— 
We last year procured from a snuff mill a 
barrel of dry, but damaged snuff flour, and 
prepared dredging boxes, covered with fine 
bolting cloth, with which we sifted it over 
the surface of any plants attacked by insects, 
and with most signal success. ‘The snuff 
should be applied, if practicable, while the 
plant is wet with dew, and repeated after 
every shower. If the boxes are properly 
made, (like a common flour dredge,) and the 
snuff is perfectly fine and dry, but little 
time is necessary to go over an acre of 
plants. Even the rose bug, cabbage louse, 
thrips on grape vines, &c., all yield to the 
influence of snuff, and the most delicate 
plant of the hot-house is not injured by its 
application. For field vegetables, caustic 
lime, made into a fine powder, while dry, 
and applied before slaking by contact with 
the air, will produce similar results.—Pyo- 


fessor Mapes. 


Parsnips FoR Swine.—The German- 
town TZelegraph says:—* The parsnip I 
have found to be an excellent food for swine, 
superior, I think to the potato. —The amount 
raised on my farm in 1844, was something 
over three hundred bushels—all of which, 
with the exception of what was required 
for table use, was fed to my hogs. I am 
informed that in the Island of Guernsey the 
raising of this root for swine feeding, is a 
principal branch of agriculture, and that the 
parsnip is there rarely appropriate@ to any 
other use. ‘This food imparts a remarkably 
fine flavour to the meat, which is beautiful- 
ly white, sweet, and firm. The parsnip is 
easily raised, and rarely infested with ver- 
min. ~My crops, in tolerably favourable 
seasons, cost me about eight cents per 
bushel.” 


Carrots.—A late writer states that car- 
rots produce a greater amount of fattening 
matter per acre for cattle, than any other 
root; one bushel per day, with hay, will 
keep a horse in good working order, with- 
out corn, and two bushels per day will fat- 
ten a horse while working, without any corn 
or hay. There is no fear of griping them, 
as the carrot is quite free from any property 
that will produce that effect. Horses, how- 
ever poor, (if healthy) will get fat in a few 
weeks with carrotsonly. No hay, no water, 
in fact, they will not drink if you feed them 


entirely on carrots, If you wish to fatten, 


* 


let them eat as many as they like raw.— 
You can grow fifty tons to the acre, and 
the mere cultivation is like subsoiling the 
land, and it is always kind for any grain 
after it. The short carrot called the “early 
horn,” will grow the greatest weight per 
acre. 

How To Entarce vast 
increase of food may be obtained by mana- 


out for a time the principles of increase. 
Take, for instance, a pea, plant it in very 
rich ground; allow it to bear the first year 
say, half a dozen pods only; remove all 
others, save the largest the following year, 
and retain one pod; again select the largest, 
and the next year the same—the sort will 
by this time have treble its size and weight, 
Ever afterwards sow the largest seed, and 
by these means you will get peas, or any 
thing else, of a bulk of which we at present 
have no conception.— Middletown (Connec- 
ticut) Constitution. 


Prize Essays by Working Men. 


Our readers are doubtless aware, that 
some time since a gentleman offered 
prizes for the three best essays upon 
“ The Temporal Advantages of the Sab- 
bath to the- Working Classes,” to be 
written by working men, and that the 
result was the production of no less than 
1045 essays, written by the sons of toil. 
One of the ineligible essays (being the 
production of a female,) published under 
the patronage of her Majesty, and en- 
titled “The Pearl of Days,” has, we 
understand, circulated to an extent of 
30,000 copies, and its sale still continues. 
By a reference to our advertising co- 
lumns it will now be seen, that the 
three principal prizes have just been 
issued, and that besides the essay itself, 
they each contain a sketch of the lives 
of their respective authors. The first, 
or £25 prize, is entitled “ Heaven’s An- 
tidote to the Curse of Labour,” and is 
from the pen of a printer. The second, 
or £15 prize, is “The Light of the 
Week,”’ by a shoemaker. The third, 
or £10 prize, is “ The Torch of Time,”’ 
by a machinist or engineer. These 
books possess a claim on our sympathy 
irrespective of the important subject on 
which they treat, and will be read with 
deep interest by every Englishman, 
whatever may be his views upon the 
nature and obligations of the Sabbath. 
They are unimpeachable witnesses to 
the mental and moral capacity and sta- 
bility of our labouring population. They 
tell philanthropists who, during the last 
generation, toiled amidst considerable 
obloquy in the establishment of schools, 
mechanics’ institutes, and kindred insti- 
tutions for the working classes, that 
their labour has not been in vain. And 
they mark a new epoch in our social 
history; for hitherto literature has been 
provided for the labouring classes—and 
we have witnessed our Legh Rich- 
monds and Hannah Mores, our Broug- 
hams and our Lardners, catering to the 
appetites and tastes of the working mil- 
lious of our population—but now they 
write for themselves. One thousand 
and forty-five essayists are called up 
from their ranks at the notice of but a 
few weeks; and they accomplish their 
task during a few leisure hours snatched 
from toil. And not only have three 
essays been produced, but we have now 
lying before us a weekly publication 
almost entirely sustained by the pens 
of working men. It is entitled The 
Working Man’s Charter; or the Voice 
of the People: Advocating their own 
Moral and Spiritual Improvement. 
We cordially recommend these essays 
to our readers. For the reasons we 
have just stated, they should find a 
place in every library, as well as upon 
every drawing-room table, as they are 
beautifully “got up,” and tastefully il- 
lustrated; while The Working Man’s 
Charter may be profitably circulated 
amongst all classes of the community.— 
English Paper. 


ging judiciously and systematically to carry |. 


OMPANION TO MACAULAY.—Volame IL 
of the History of the United States of Ameri. 
ca, from the discovery of the Continent to the Or. 
ganization of the Government under the Federal 
Constitution, by Richard Hildreth, 8vo. 

Also Volume I. ofthe same work. 

A Narrative of the United States Expedition to 
the Dead Sea and the River Jordan, by W. F. 
Lynch. Second edition. 

A Second Visit to the United States, by Sir 
Charles Lyell, F.R.S, 2 vols. 12mo. 

A Lift for the Lazy, 1 vol. 12mo, 

Disturnell’s Illustrated Hand Book for Travellers 
through the United States, 18mo. 

The Pilgrimage of Adam and David, with sketch- 


es of their heavenly employment, by James Galla~ 


gher, 12mo. 

Scenes in a Clergyman’s Life, by the Rev. C. B. 

Taylor, 12mo. 
ranklin’s Bible Cartoons, No. 2. 

The Blood of the Cross, by the Rev. Horatius 
Bonar, of Kelso, Scotland, author of Night of Weep- 
ing, Story of Grace, &c. 24mo, cloth, from the third 
Edinburgh edition. 

Record of Facts concerning the Persccutions at 
Madeira in 1843 and 1846, the flight of a thousand 
Converts to the West India Islands, and also the 
sufferings of those who arrived in the United States, 
by Rev. Herman Norton, 1 vol. 18mo. 

All new Books will be received as soon as pub- 
lished. For sale at low prices, by 
WILLIAM S. MARTIEN, 

No. 142 Chestnut street, first Bookstore above Sixth, 
aug 4—3t Philadelphia. 


SITUATION WANTED.—A lady wishes a 
situation as Teacher, either in a Seminary 
already established, or to take charge of one which 
may be designed. For further information, &c., 
address, post paid, the Rev. Mr. Janeway, Phila- 
delphia. aug 4—1t* 


EW AND BEAUTIFUL BOOKS.—Just pub- 

lished by the American Sunday School Union, 

No. 146 Chesnut street, Philadelphia—Fanny and 

her Mother, or easy reading lessons, bringing Scrip- 

tural principles into daily practice. Pp. 16mo, 
with eight beautiful engravings. 

Cottage Lectures, or the Pilgrim’s Progress prac- 
tically explained—designed for cottage and family 
reading. Pp. 456, 18mo, with eight fine lithogra- 
phic plates. 

. George Selwood, or the Carpenter’s Apprentice, 
by Rev. E. Melville, D.D. Pp. 124, 18mo. 

Mary Grey, or the Faithful Nurse, by the author 
of Ellen Hart. Pp, 174, 18mo, with two lithograph 
engravings. 

The Court of Persia, viewed in connexion with 
Scriptural usages, by Dr. Kitts. Pp. 192, 18mo. 

First, Second, and Third Day in Mary Carrow’s 
School. Pp. 48, square 16mo, beautifully illustrated. 

For sale at No. 146 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 
No. 9 Cornhill, Boston, and No. 152 Nassau street, 
New York. aug 4—3t 


RIVATE SCHOOL FOR BOYS.—The Rev. 
Daniel Wells having resigned his office in the 
Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church on account of impaired health, and having 
obtained a very pleasant location in the village of 
Goshen, Orange county, New York, proposes to re- 
ceive into his family six lads, and to take the entire 
charge of their education. 
Terms, $250 per annum for board, washing, tui- 
tion, and the use of the necessary school books. 
Further information, if desired, may be obtained 
from the Rev. John C, Lowrie, Mission House, No. 
23 Centre street, New York. aug 4—3t 


EW BOOKS.—The Presbyterian Board of Pub- 
lication have added to their Catalogue the 
following valuable and interesting Books: 

1. Plain Thoughts about great and things 
for little Boys and Girls, by the Rev. William S. 
Plumer, D. D. 18mo, cloth, 25 cents, half roan, 19 
cents, with two original engravings. 

2. Converse with God in Desertion and Solitude, 
by the Rev. Richard Baxter, cloth, 28 cents, half 
roan, 22 cents. 

3. Poor Blind Sally, by the Rev. Joseph Warren, 
missionary in India, with anengraving. Calculated 
to excite an interest in the minds of children, in 
behalf of Missions. Muslin, 5 cents. 

4. The African Preacher, an authentic narrative, 

by the Rev. William S. White, 18mo, cloth, 28 
cents, half roan, 22 cents, with a beautiful wood 
cut. An exceedingly interesting book for young 
and old. 
- 5. The Bedfordshire Tinker, or the History of 
John Bunyan, written for young children, by G. E. 
Sargent, 18mo, price 16 cents in half roan, 22 cents 
in half sheep. 

6. The Saint and the Sinner, by Dr. Plumer, 10 
cents. A pair of portraits drawn with a masterly 
hand. 

7. Story of the Samaritans, 12 cents, with two 
engravings. 


BOOKS LATELY STEREOTYPED. 

8. Lectures on the Shorter Catechism, by Ashbel 

Green, D.D.2 vols. 12mo, with an elegant mezzo- 
tint likeness engraved by Welch, from an original 
portrait, painted by Gilbert Stewart—price, half 
calf, $1.75. 
9. The Internal Evidence of the Holy Bible, or 
the Bible proved from its own pages to be a Divine 
Revelation, by J. J. Janeway, D.D. 12mo, pp. 238, 
half calf, 624 cents. 

10. Salvation, or the Sinner Directed in the Way 
of Life, by the Rev. Wiliiam J. McCord, half roan, 
15 cents, half sheep, 20 cents. An excellent manual 
for one whois asking, “What shall I do to be saved?” 

J. P. ENGLES, Publishing Agent, 
aug 4—3t 144 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
A TEACHER WANTED.—A Female, com- 
petent and pious, wanted in the country as 
early as practicable as a Teacher in a Female Semi- 
nary. Inquire at the Bookstore No. 142 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia. aug 4—3t 


ENEVA FEMALE INSTITUTE FOR SALE 
—The Subscriber having received a public 
appointment, will dispose of the above Seminary, 
situated in Geneva, New York, including the build- 
ing, completely furnished for a large class Boarding 
and Day School. The Seminary was established 
for the education of Female Teachers and to give a 
finishing course of instruction. It is in successful 
operation, having over eighty pupils, with very 
favourable prospects. The building is a substantial 
brick edifice, fifty feet square, with accommodations 
for twenty-five or thirty boarding pupils and one 
hundred scholars. It is desired to dispose of the 
building and fixtures together, at a moderate price. 
Part of the purchase money may remain on mort- 
gage. Should the building not be sold, it will be 
leased fora Seminary. Few situations of the kind 
could offer, in all respects, so desirable. Possession 
will be given on the 25th of August. Address, 
post-paid, WILLIAM CHAPIN, Principal, 
june 30—tf Geneva, New York. 3 


dp ES R. WEBB, GROCERY AND TEA 
DEALER—91 South Eighth street, below Wal. 
nut, Philudelphia.—Has for sale very fine Green 
and Black ‘leas; Java, Maracaibo, and other fine 
Coffees; Pickles, Sauces, Preserved Ginger, Jellies, 
and Jams; Lemon, Vanilla, Ginger, and Cayenne 
Syrups; Alexandria Pure Water Crackers, Boston 
Biscuit, Farina, Fine and Coarse Hominey, Spanish 
Olives by the quart. The best brands of Rochester 
Flour always on hand. Sap Sago, Dutch, and Imi- 
tation English Cheese, with a general assortment of 
good Groceries for Family use. Goods packed and 
delivered to any part of the city, steamboat, or rail- 
road depots. july 28—tf 


ALTIMORE DEPOSITORY, No. 2 NORTH 
STREET, BALTIMORE.—New Booxs.— 
Loyola and Jesuitism, by Isaac Taylor. Plain 
Thoughts about Great and Good Things for Little 
Boys and Girls, by the Rev. W. S. Plumer, D. D. 
Saint and Sinner, by the same. Short Sermons to 
Little Children, by the same. Vol. 6th, Chalmers’ 
Posthumous Works, containing sermons preached 
at various periods, from 1794 to 1847. Clergy of 
America, by Joseph Belcher, D. D. Cottage Lec- 
tures, George Selwood, Mary Grey, and others of 
special interest, by the American Sunday School 
Union. ? july 21—3t 


R. MASON’S WORKS.—Baker & Scribner 
have just published the Complete Works of 

John M. Mason, D.D. edited by his son, Ebenezer 
Mason, 4 vols. 8vo, with a portrait. 
Contents.— Volume I.—lIntroduction, by Ebenezer 
Mason. The celebrated work, entitled, A Plea for 
Holy Communion on Catholic Principles. Letters 


‘| on Frequent Communion. Considerations on Lots. 


Volume II,—The celebrated Essays on Episco- 
pacy, and also those on the Church of God. A 
Treatise on Faith and Justification. Hints on the 
Insufficiency of the Light of Nature. 

Volume II.—Sermons—The Gospel for the Poor. 
Divine Judgments. Mercy Remembered in Wrath. 
Hope for the Heathen. Pardon of Sins. Living 
Faith. Messiah’s Throne. Christian Mourning. 
Full Assurance of Faith and Hope. Evangelical 
Ministry Exemplified, Salvation by Grace. Min- 
isterial Fidelity. Two Sermons on the Christian 
Warfare. Lectures on Psalms XXIII. and VIIL., 
and Matthew xxvii. 1-5. 

Volume IV.—Sermons—Nature and Necessity of 
Regeneration. Works of the Flesh and Spirit Dis- 
tinguished. True Honour. Apostolic Commission. 
Non-conformity to the World. The Fountain of 
Life. The Gospel Offer. ‘The Gospel no Cause of 
Shame. On Steadfastness in Religious Sentiment. 
Speech on Resignation of Pastoral Charge. Death 
of David Hume, Esq. and Samuel Finley, D.D.—a 
Contrast. Conversation with a Young Traveller. 
Orations—On the Death of Washington—on the 
Death of Hamilton. Voice of Warning on the En. 
suing Election of President Jefferson. Embracing 
in the four volumes 2355 pages, at the low price of 
$6.50. BAKER & SCRIBNER, 

No. 36 Park Row, and 145 Nassau street, New York. 


‘may 19—tf 


OARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG LADIES.—No. 9 South side of 
Washington Square, Philadelphia.—Rev. G. Man. 
WARING, (late Pastor of the Presbyterian€hurch in 
Camden, New Jersey,) Principal.—This Institution 
is situated in one of the most pleasant and healthy 
parts of the city of Philadelphia. The course of in- 
struction is thorough, and embraces all the branches 
usually pursued in the best Seminaries in the Jand. 

The year is divided into two Sessions of five 
months each, commencing on the first days of Sep- 
tember and February respectively. 

‘Terms.— Board and tuition in English and Latin, 
$125 per Session. Tuition for day scholars—Junior 
Class, $20 per Session; Middle Class, $30 per Ses. 
sion; Senior Class, $40 per Session. Music, French, 
Drawing, &c. extra, 

For further particulars see Circulars, which may 
be had at the Bookstore of William S. Martien, No. 
142 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, or of the Princi- 
pal, at the Seminary. 

Reference may be made to most of the Presby- 
terian clergymen in Philadelphia. aug 4—tf 


RANKFORD FEMALE INSTITUTE—Rev. 
W. Wixson Bonng it, A. M. Principal.—The 
design of this Institution is to afford the pupils en- 
trusted to the care of the Subscriber a good and 
substantial English education, together with such 
studies in the Classics and ornamental branches, as 
will qualify the pupil for an elevated position in 
socicty. The advantages and improvements which 
have latterly been introduced into our systems of 
female education will be adopted, and those employed 
as assistants will be of such character and standing 
as to be a guaranty to the patrons of the Institute 
that their confidence has not been misplaced. 

There will be a Primary Department connected 
with the School, in which the usual elementary in- 
struction will be given. Particular attention will 
be paid to this branch of instruction, so that all sub- 
sequent studies will be progressive and accomplished 
with comparative ease. Penmanship and its con- 
nexion with drawing will be carefully attended to, 
so that the use of the pen will be a pleasure in com- 
position. Vocal music will be introduced, not only 
as a science, but as a healthful and moral exercise, 
for the cultivation of the noblest feelings of our na- 
ture. 

The sacred Scriptures will be a text-book in all 
the classes, and no exertions spared to inspire a Jove 
for their sacred truths. The government of the 
School will be strictly parental, the boarding scho- 
lars forming a part of the family of the Principal. 

The healthfulness of Frankford, the location of 
the Institute in the large and commodious building 
immediately opposite to the Presbyterian Church, 
the facility of access to the city, when taken in con- 
nexion with the general morality and love of order 
displayed by the inhabitants, render this one of the 
most desirable retreats to which parents could wish 
to commit their daughters. 

The course of instruction will be as thorough as 
any similar establishment, and the terms quite as 
moderate. 

Circulars, giving full particulars, may be had at 
the Bookstore of Mr. Martien, No 142 Chestnut 
street, the Office of the North American and United 
States Gazette, South Third street, and at Mr. H. 
C. Blair’s Drug Store, South-west corner of Eighth 
and Walnut streets, Philadelphia; in Frankford; of 
Dr. Lamb, or Dr. Leake. 

W. WILSON BONNELL. 

_ Terms.—Boarding and tuition, including wash- 

ing, $65 per Session. Day Scholars—Primary De- 

partment, $10. Junior Class, Academic Depart- 

Middle Class, do. $14. Senior Class, 
o. $16. 


REFERENCES, 
Philadelphia—Rev. Dr. Cuyler, Rev. Dr. Lord, 
Rev. Dr. W. A. McDowell, Rev. W. Ramsey, Hon. 
Judge Jones, late President of Girard College, M. 
Newkirk, Esq., James Russell, Esq. Cashier of the 
Penn Township Bank, Mr. James Dunlap. 7 
Frankford, Pa.—Dr. Lamb, Dr. Leake. 
Pottsville, Pa.—Mr. D. Kirkwood, Professor of 
Mathematics in the Pottsville Academy. 
aug 4—4t 


BERSBURG FEMALE SEMINARY— 

PEnnsytvania.— The Misses 
nneo, Principals.—This is a select Family Board- 
ing and Day School, Chambersburg affording a most 
desirable for the purposes of such an Insti- 
tution. This establishment occupies one of the most 
delightful situations in the town. Surrounded by 
extensive grounds, Ccontaini 


tal trees, 
shrubbery, and fine fruit, it udapted to 
the par of a Boarding School. These grounds 


afford the young ladies opportunity for amusement 
and exercise, without leaving the care of their teach- 
ere, who embrace the advantages these hours of 
relaxation offer for mingling agreeably with them, 
thus studying their characters, securing their affec- 
tions, and advancing their improvement in various 
respects. 

The boarding pupils form a family circle with 
their teachers; and enjoy all the comforts and 
happy influences of a well regulated home. Their 

rsonal habits and manners are watched over with 
interest and care, and abundant testimony has been 
given to the rapid improvement of those entrusted to 
them, in these respects. 

The course of instruction pursued is extensive and 
thorough, embracing all the various branchea of an 
English education, the Latin and French Janguages, 
Music and Drawing. The advantages for Music 
are very superior, such as are seldom to be found in 
any similar Institution. 

upils will be carried through the regular course 
and receive diplomas as testimonials at its close, or 
such branches be selected as the parent or guardian 
may choose. The number of pupils is limited, as it 
is the chief object and sincere desire of the Principals 
to benefit those committed to their care; and, as far 
as possible, instruction is given by themselves in 
preference to employing assistants, but in the choice 
of ‘Teachers, who must, to some extent, be associated 
with them, the greatest care is taken, and those only 
selected whose views of teaching are congenial; and 
whom they can implicitly trust, 

The Principals of this Institution design that its 
advantages—Literary, Moral, and Religious—shall 
he of the highest order, and no efforts shal! be apared 
to make them at least equal to those of any other, 
either in the city or country. It is a chartered 
Institution, and under the care of a Board of Trus- 
tees. 


The undersigned, Committee of this Board, take 
pleasure in commending the Institution to the con- 
fidence of the public, and the patronage of parents 
who would secure for their daughters the advantages 
of a thorough and liberal education, 

The Female Seminary has 
occupied an elevated position in the public estima. 
tion as a School of uncommon merit. It has contri. 
buted in no small degree to elevate the standard of 
Female Education in our country, to deepen and 
extend the conviction of its importance, and to fur- 
nish incontestible proof of the advantages which 
such a system, properly conducted, is destined to 
confer on a community. Such evidence has been 
amply furnished in the history of this Institution, 
It has been eminently successful in training the 
minds and disciplining the affections of not a few, 
who are now filling, with dignity, responsible sta- 
tions in the domestic and social circles of life, and 
who are exerting an efficient influence on the well- 
being of society. 

Of the Young Ladies who have charge of the 
Institution, the Committee deem it needless to speak 
in the way of commendation. Their character, and 
qualifications as Teachers, are of the highest order. 
We can, therefore, safely say to parents who wish 
to place their daughters at Boarding School, that 
this is an Institution to which they may send them 
with entire confidence that they will be watched 
over with maternal care, and furnished with every 
requisite facility for receiving an accomplished 
Christian education. 

Frederick Smith, Esq., 

Barnard Wolff, 

S. D. Culbertson, M. D., + Committee. 
Rev. Daniel McKinley, 

Rev. B. S. Schneck, 

{7 A new Term will commence upon the first 
of September, and applications for admission, or for 
any further information, may be made to the Misses 
Pinneo, at their residence, or to any of the gentle- 
men named. july 14—3t 


INE TEAS, &c.—Some of the best Black Teas 
ever imported, with a variety of Prime Black Tea 
by the Box, at 31} to 60 cents per pound. Also 
extra quality, new crop Hyson, Young Hyson, Im- 
perial, and Gunpowder Tea. The dhoisest Sugar 
Cured Hams of all sizes. A full assortment os 
Underwood’s Pickels, Sauces, and Ketchups; 75 
of the best imitation English Cheese the subscriber 
ever met with. Also English, Parmesan, Dutch 
Head, Sap Sago, Gruyere, Pine Apple, and Common 
Cheese. Sugars of every description at greatly re- 
duced prices; Old Government Java Coffee at lower 
prices then ever before known, with all articles kept 
in the best Family Grocery Stores, at the lowest cash 
prices. Orders from the Country, as well as the 
City, carefully attended to. SIMON COLTON. 
North-east cor. Chesnut and Tenth st. Philadelphia, 
may 13—3t 


ANORAMA OF NATURAL CURIOSITIES, 
—Open every evening at the Sansom street 
Hall, between Sixth.and Seventh streets, in the rear 
of Jones’s Hotel, Philadelphia, Brewer's Moving 
Panorama of Natural Curiosities of North America, 
comprisiug all the interesting views in the Mam. 
moth Cave of Kentucky; the Niagara River, Falls, . 
&c.; Mount Vernon, the resting place of Washing- 
ton; the Natural Bridge of Virginia; and a Day's 
Journey through the Prairies. 

An exhibition every Wednesday and Saturday 
afternoon, commencing at half past three o'clock, 
P.M. Admission 25 cents, children under 12 years, 
half price. Doors open at seven, commence at eight 
o’clock, P. M. 

West Chester, Pa. June 5th, 1849. 

The undersigned, having witnessed the exhibition 
of Brewer’s Panoramas, takes great pleasure in ex- 
pressing his very high opinion of their merit, and 
of their adaptation to afford instruction and delight 
to every beholder.  Joun Crow tt. 

It is with pleasure I unite in praise of Mr. Brew- 
er’s Panorama. James CrowEL. 

june 16—tf 


OOKS AND STATIONERY.—The Subscri- 
ber respectfully informs Country Merchants, 
‘Teachers, and others that he has removed to the 
Store No. 22 South Fourth street, on the West side, 
between Market and Chestnut streets, Philadelphia, 
where he offers for sale Books and Stationery on 
the most favourable terms. HENRY PERKINS. 
july 21—4t 


ENRY’S COMMENTARY. — Six Vo umes 
For $10.—Recommended by the Clergy 

all Protestant Denominations. — BarrinaTton & 
Haswe.i, No. 293 Market street, Philadelphia, 
have just published a new edition of Henry’s Expo- 
sition of the Old and New Testaments, with a Me- 
moir of the Author, and a Preface, by the Rev. A. 
Alexander, D.D. The stereotype plates have been 
corrected, and many of the typographical errors, 
which appeared in the previous editions, will not be 
found in the one now offered to the public, _ 

The following are the prices at which they can 
be had at the Principal Bookstores of the country: 
In half muslin binding, $10; in full sheep binding, 
$12.50; in half calf binding, $13.50. A liberal dis- 
count will be made to Congregations and others, 
purchasing in quantities. | 

Barrington and Haswell publish, and will sell 
VERY Low for cash, The Psalms of David, 32mo, 
sheep binding; do. 32mo, muslin, gilt edge; do. 
32mo, tucks, gilt edge ; do. 18mo, large type, for the 
use of aged persons, in various styles of binding. 

Also, the Presbyterian Confession of Faith. 

{> Sunday School Teachers will be furnished on 
the best terme. may 19—tf 


INE GROCERIES.—Colton & Co., South Weat 
Corner Arch and Sixth streets, Philadelphia, 
have now for sale one of the finest stock of Family 
Groceries in the city, and are selling many of the 
very best articles at extremely low prices; for in- 
stance, Fresh Green Tea at 75 cts., very fine flavour 
and strength; do. at 50 cts. very good; Fine Fla- 
voured Black Tea, at 37} and 50 cts. Better Sugar 
for 64 cts. than any other store; White at 7, and 
very white at 8 cts. Best Loaf, Crushed, Sifted, and 
Pulverized Sugars. A small lot of the finest Old 
Government Java Coffee in the city—Laguyra, Mara- 
caibo, and Rio, in bags, and at retail, cheap. An 
assortment of the richest Jellies, Canton Ginger in 
Syrup, Maccaroni, Vermicelli, Pickles, Sauces, 
Ketchup, Olive Oil of Latour? and Laguerrenne” 
brands, and every article in our line selected with 
the greatest care, and warranted to please. Goods 
packed up securely, and sent to any part of the 
country. COLTON & CO., Family Grocers, 
South West Corner Arch and Sixth streets, Philad. 
may 5—6t 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 
IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 
No. 985 Broadway, New York, and No. 142 
Chestnut Street, South side, First Bookstore 

above Sixth, Philadelphia, 


BY WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN. 

TERMS.—Three Dollars per annum, payable in 
six months, or Two Dollars and Fifty Cents if paid 
in advance. A liberal discount to agents who may 
become responsible. 

No subscription received for a less term than one 
year.—All Subscribers, who do not give express no- 
tice to the contrary, will be considered as wishing to 
continue their subscription, and their paper will be 
sent to them accordingly. No paper discontinued 
until all arrearages are paid, except at the discretion 
of the Proprietor. 

Rates of Advertising.—For 15 lines, first inser- 
tion, 75 cents; each repetition of do. 50 cents. For 
8 lines or less, first insertion, 50 cents; each repeti- 
tion of do. 38 cents. Payments for advertisements 
to be made in advance, 


| THE PRESBYTERIAN | 
| THE PRESB AIN] 
——— ‘PUBLICATIONS. — tower to the city for the purpose of light- | as one hears with a distempered brain. | 
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